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Memoirs of th Lire of Sr PerTerR Paut RUBENS: 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Painter. 


IR Peter Paul Rubens, the prince 

of the Flemith painters, and. an 
excellent {tatefman, was born at Co- 
logne, in Germany, in the year 1577. 
To this.city, his father, John Ru- 
bens, counfellor in the fenate of Ang- 
werp, had been driven by the, civil 
wars in the Low Countries, He placed 
his fon, at firft, as a page to the 
countefs. of Lalain. His edugation, 
however, was-not negletted. His ex- 
traordinary parts.were foon-confpicu- 
ons, and he made a rapid progrefs in 
the ftudies of polite literature. His 
father died before he had determined 
upon what profeffion. to follow.; but 
the troubles in the Netherlands {ub- 
fiding, his fasnily ov ‘to Pane 
werp, where he continued to ue 
his Phadies ; diverting himéelf, -at. his 
leifure hours, with drawing... His 


mother, perceiving his ftrong icli- 


nation for the art of painting, placed ° 


him firft under the careof Adam Van 
Oort, and, afterward, of Otto Vanius, 
who was efteemed the Raphael , of 
Flanders. 
three, Rubens, haying diftinguifhed 
himfelf, by the talents which he had 
acquired under this excellent mafter, 
the Archduke Albert fent him. to 
Vincent de Gonfague, duke of Man- 
tua, who gave him a very favourable 
reception, and engaged him in his 
fervice as one of his gentlemen. Dur- 
ing his refidence at this court, he ap- 
plied himfelf, with great diligence, 
to the copying of the works of Julio 
Romano ;-and he painted, moreover, 
many fine originals, which procured 
him the efteem and friendfhip of the 
duke, who appointed him envoy to 
Philip III, king of Spain. The fa- 
vour of this monarch he obtained, by 
the portraits which he painted of him 
and the principal noblemen of his 
court. He painted, likewile, feveral 


hiitorical pieces, in which erudition 

was not lefs difcernible than the genius 

and fkill of the great matter, 
Numa. 574. Vou. 82. 


About the age of twenty, . 


The duke of Braganza, afterward 
king of Portugal, the friend and pro- 
.teGtor of the arts, inyited Rubens to 
-bis palace at Villa Viciofa, where he 
> ase refided; and: this. prince was 
Charmed to difcéver in-our illuftrious 
artitt, not only the wonderful talents 
_of the pajnter, but the moft eminent 
accomplifhments of the gentleman. 
On his return to Mantua, the duke - 
fent him t6 Rome, that he might 
ftudy the work$ of the great matters. 
He went next to Venice, where the 
works of Titian, Paul Veronefe, and 
.Tintoret,.. detained him. It was in 
this éxcellent {chool of colouring, 
that he drew the'certain rules of this 
moft agreeable part»of painting, in 
‘which he {@ much excelled. Return- 
ing to Rome, he painted feveral altar- 
,pieces,in. which the improvement he 
had made, during his refidence at 
Venice; was very cbfervable. From 
Venice he went to Genoa, where he 
painted fome hiftorical pieces for the 
jJefuits. 

After a refidence of feven years in 
Italy, the intelligence which he re- 
ceived of his mother’s illnefs recalled 
him to Antwerp; but this: excellent 
parent died before his arrival. He 
intended to return to: Mantua ; but 
the Archduke Albert, being-informed 
of his defign, affured him, that he 
would not permit Flanders tobe de- 
prived of its mott valuable arti. Af- 
fefied by the goodnefs ‘and conde- 
fcenfion of this prince, Rubens deter- 
mined to fetrle at Antwerp, where he 
built. a handfome houle, with a noble 
apartment, in imitation of the Ko- 
tundo at Rome, for the reception of 
a collection of pictures of the greateit 
matters of the diferent Italian icheols, 
and of a great numbey of antique 
ftatyes. > 

The biographers cf Rubens, how- 
ever accurate as to facts, have not af- 
feéted any precifion with reipect to 
dates. We find thet, after the death 
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of his mother, he married ; but lofing 
his wife at the end of four years, he 
left Antwerp for fome time, and en- 
deavoured to divert his grief, by a 
journey to Holland. 

The glory of this celebrated artift 
appeared in its higheit {plendour in 
the year 1620, when Mary of Medi- 
cis, queen-dowager of Henry IV, 
employed him to paint, in a gallery 
of the palace of Luxemburg, the 

rincipal events of her life, from her 
Pith, to her reconciliation, at An- 
gouléme, with her fon Lewis XIII. 

Rubens executed this great work 
fo much to the fatisfaction of the 
queen, that fhe had determined to 
have painted, in a fecond gallery, the 
principal evénts in the reign of her 
auguft confort; but the civil wars, 
which enfued in France, prevented 
the completion of this defign. Ne- 
verthele{s, fome fketches of the in- 
tended pictures, which Rubens had 
made in conformity to the queen’s 
orders, are fliil very fortunately in 
exiitence. ae 

The infanta Hfabella, governefs of 
the Auftrian Netherlands, and dow- 
ager of the Archduke Albert, en- 
trufled Rubens with a fecret commif- 
fion to Philip IV, king of Spain. 
bie had many conferences with his 
majetty, who treated him with the 
greateit dittinétion, and lodged him 
in the palace of the E(curial, where 
the pictures of the Italian mafters at- 
tracted his whole attention. During 
his refidencé in ‘this magnificent pa- 
Jace, be copied the works of Titian. 
Some time after, the duque de Oliva- 
rez, prime minifter of Spain, employ- 
ed him’ in a fecret commiflion, and 
prefented him, in the kiny’s name, 
with a diamond of ‘great value, and 
fix fine hor'es. 

On his return to Flanders, he was 
agaia employed by the infanta [1a- 
bella, in a commifhon of confequence 
in Holland. ; 

The dugue de Olivarez had repre- 
fented to the king of Spain, that trom 
the friendfhip that fubtifted between 
the duxe of Buckingham and Rubens, 

. 


the latter was a very proper perfon to 
negotiate the conditions of peace be- 
tween the Spanifh court and that of 
England. Rubens fucceeded in his 
embafly ; and Charles], who was not 
more fenfible of his political merit, 
than of his celebrity as an artift, 
conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon him, and diftinguifhed him with 
many other marks ef extraordinary 
efteem. During his refidence at the 
court of London, (which Mr. Wal- 
pole conjeétures to be about a year) 
notwithftanding the indifpenfable oc- 
cupations of his embafly, Rubens did 
not neglect his favourite art. Bejide 
feveral private pictures, which he 
could not refufe to the folicitations of 
his friends, he undertook to decorate 
the cieling at the Banqueting-houfe, 
at Whitehall, with the hiftory and 
apotheofis of king James I. But 
thefe pictures, it muit be obferved, 
were not painted in England ; which 
is the reafon, perhaps, of his taking 
the pains to finifh them fo neatly, that 
they will bear the neareft in{pection : 
for he muft have well known how 
greatly the reputation of any work 
depends on its firit happy impreffion 
on the public; and he mutt have con- 
cluded, that the king and court would 
view the pictures immediately on their 
arrival, and that the critics would 
not be candid enough to delay their 
remarks on them till they were ele- 
vated to their intended height. This 
noble work was falling into decay ; 
from which ftate it has been lately 
refcued by that excellent artilt Ci- 
priani, to whofe care it was very ju- 
dicioufly committed, to be cleaned 
and repaired.—Rubens received for 
this work 3000. 

On the conclufion of his embafty 
to England, he returned to Spain, 
where he was honoured with the 
golden key, appointed gentleman of 
the bed chamber to the king, and {e- 
cretary of the council! of ftate 1a the 
Léw Countries, with the reverfion of 
that office to his elde% ton Albert. 

Thus diftinguifhed by the greateft 
fovercigns of his time, and happy . 
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all that affluence can conimand, Ru- 
bens returned to, Antwerp, where he 
married his fecond wife, Helena For- 
ment, who was celebrated for her 
charms, and who, it is faid, ferved 
him as a model for fome of his moft 
beautiful fe ‘male figures. 

This illuftrious “painter continued 
to live with the fplendour of a perfon 
of the firit diftinction. In him were 
united all the advantages that can 
attract and prepoffefs. His figure and 
deportment were noble ; his conver- 
fation was {prightly. His houfe was 

agnificently turnifhed, and enrich- 
ed, moreover, with the moit valuable 
productions of art. Not only foreign- 
ers, in gencral, were happy to fee 
him, as a2 great and celebrated man, 
but he received vifits alfo from many 
fovereign princes. But in the midit 
of this affluence and theife diflinctions, 
Rubens was not exempt from the in- 
firmities of an early old age. He 
died of the gout, at Antwerp, in the 
year 1640, aged 63; alike regretied 
by the iovereigns le had ferved, and 
by the artifls, of whom he was_ the 
father, the friend, and the benefactor. 

As a painter, the genius of this 
great man was lively, free, noble, 
and univerfal. His. gufto of de- 
fign favours more of the Fleming 
than of the beaut y of the antique ; 
becaufe he retided not long at Rome ; 
and, although the connoiffeurs ob- 
ferve jomething great and noble in 


all his paintings, yet, it muft be, 


confeiled, that, generally fpeaking, 
ke did not defign correcily. Of all 
the other parts of painting he was 
abfolute matter : he was not furpaffed 
in them by any of his predecefiors in 
that noble art. | Nor was he fuperior 
in the great fubjects of hiltory only : 

lie excelled’ alike in portrait, Jand- 
f{tape, animals, flowers, and fruit. 
Mr. Walpole has very happily ityled 
him the ¢ popular. painter 5’ and, in- 
deed, as the judicious Du Frefnoy 
has obferved, he may be confidered 


as a rare atcomplithed genius, fent 
from Heaven to initruét mankind in 
the art oT painting. 
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Proud of the praife by Rubens’ pen- 
cil won, 

Let Flanders boaft her bold inventive 
fon ! =e ' 

Whole glowing hues magnificently 
fhine 

With warmth congenial to his rich 
defiga. 

Hay ey. 


A French critic, of fome eminence, 
has been more particular ftill in cha- 
raterifing the works of this great 
maiter : * In the compofitions of Ru- 
bens,’ fays he, ‘ we cannot fudici- 
ently admire the induftry with which 
he has connested and diftributed his 
groups : he has varied their attitudes, 
and rendered them, although con- 
tralted, equally fimple and natural. 
Exact in his expreffions, noble in his 
chara@ers, he has invefled his figures 
with grandeur and dignity, according. 
to their quality and character. If he 
has fometimes failed in the choice of. 
the moft beautiful nature, and in ab- 
folute correétneis, it muit be imputed 
to the taite of his country, which; 
notwithitanding his ftudies, he could 
not jurmount entirely. His colours 
ing, which was ever his diftinguifh- 
ing excellence, has exalted him above 
every other artift. It is impofible 
not to be charmed with the frethnefs 
of his carnations, and the beauty of 
his tints, in which the beholder may , 
imagine that he difcerns the circula- 
tion of the bloed, through the epi- 
dermis; His touch; animated and 
full of fire, gave life to all his works. 
A foft and e ealy tranfition of the tints 
(une fonte deuce &F léger ‘¢,); without al- 
tering his colours, prelerves all their 
luftre and vivacity.’ 

Befide his excellence in painting, 
Rubens difplayed confiderable skill in 
architecture ; which ts apparent from 
fome churches and palaces, built af- 
ter his defigns, at Genoa. He wrote 
many works in Latin; fome upon the 
rules of his art, and others upon the 
coftume of tie ancients. He {poke and 
wrote fevenciferent languages. To 
an extenfive genius he added the moft 
Nna exteniive 
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extenfive knowledge in hiftory ; and, 
with a felicity of imagination, equal- 
ly juft and luminous, he evinced, that 
in the refources of allegory and fable 
he was inexhauttible. 

His works, which are innumerable, 
are difperfed throughout England, 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands. 
Antwerp, in particular, contains a 
great number of his mafter-pieces ; 
among which are a Crucifixion, and 
zx Defcent from the Crofs, that can 
never fail to command the admiration 
of all lovers of the art. 

The difciples of this great painter 
were Van Dyck, Diepenbeck, James 
Jordans, David Teniers the elder, 
Van Mol, Van Tulden, Cornelius 
Schult, Erafmus Quellinus, Gerard 
Segers, and many others. 

That eminent artift, Mr. Valentine 
Green, in his Review of the Polite 
Arts in France, has this juft obfer- 
vation : ‘ It is an extraordinary cir- 
cumftance, and worthy of remark, 
that Rubens has had the fingular ho- 
nour of having by the merit, value, 
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confequence, magnitude, and num- 
ber of his works, been inftrumental 
to, if not wholly the caufe of, the 
founding of three Schools of Art on 
the Continent ; namely, that of Paris 
by his Hiftory of Mary de Medicis, 
in the Luxemburg Palace ; that of 
Antwerp, in which the moft capital 
of his works are depofited; and, 
laftly, that of Duffeldorff in Germa- 
ny, one entire wing of which gallery 
is pofleffed by forty-feven of his pic- 
tures,’among which is his celebrated 
Fall of thé Angels.’ 

In a word, the hiftory of the life 
of Rubens furnifhes a very flriking 
incentive to the ambition of the young 
painter. The many accomplithments 
that he poffeffed, the infinitude of 
works that he produced, the reputa- 
tion and efteem, the various honours 
and ample fortune which he fo juftly 
acquired, all prefent to the mind an 
animating idea of what miay be ex- 
pected from a happy cultivation of 
talents, in the courfe of conftant and 
fpirited application. L. 


On the Importance of a Genteel Addrefs. 


ii we agree with a certain great 
writer, ‘ that the proper fludy of 
mankind is man,’ it will not only be 
entertaining, but pleafing and in- 
ftruétive, to examine how far external 
qualifications and accomplifhments 
tend to ornament and embellifh, and 
in what degree they can be faid to 
form the characters of men. 

No one, it is prefumed, will he- 
fitate to declare, that virtue is the 
true criterion of moral conduét ; and, 
at the fame time, it is certain, no one 
will venture to deny, that external 
deportment and behaviour have their 
influence in attraéting the notice, and 
concjliating the efteem of our be- 
holders: How indeed it comes to 
pafs, that a certain conformation of 
features, and a becoming gravity, 
-are conneéted in our ideas with cer- 
tain moral qualities ; whether we are 
taught by inftinét or experience, to 
form this connection, and to read the 


mind, as it were, in the countenance, 
is not eafy to be refolved: but the 
fa&t is undoubted. In the exercife of 
every virtue, and in the practice of 
every thing becoming us as men, 
there is fome additional grace re- 
quired, to give a claim of excelling 
in this or that particular action. The 
diamond may want polifhing, though 
the value be intrinjically the fame ; 
and the fame action may be per- 
formed with different degrees of luitre. 
No wife man will content himfelf with 
merely doing well, but will perform 
every thing in the beft and moft be- 
coming manner he is able. Another 
may do the fame thing, yet the action 
wants that air and beauty, which dif- 
tinguifh it from others, fach as that 
inimitable fun-fhine Titian is boafted 
to have diffufed over his works. A 
becoming gefture and deportment 
give dignity, and fail not to recom- 
mend us to public notice. Reputa- 

tion 
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tion is preferved and increafed by the 
fame means, by which it is procured. 
He that continues to defire and merit 
praife, will certainly find it. Know- 
ledge adorned by manners, and po- 
lifhed by refinement will, infallibly 
procure it. Erudition, and the deep 
refearches of philofophy, fhine with 
greater luftre, when ornamented and 
embellifhed by the ftudy of the fine 
arts. A due obfervance, of the laws 
of good-breeding is. as neceflary to 
recommend intrinfic merit and know- 
ledge, as is the hand of the artiit to 


polifh the rude produétions of nature, 


it is to particular bodies of men, what 
good morals are te fociety in general ; 
their cement and fecurity. 
withes to pleafe, he muit not be con- 
tent with a negative merit. If he 
afpires at fame, and endeavours to 
fhine, it is requifite that he ftudy a 
genteel addrefs, and graceful beha- 
viour, as well as the more folid parts 
of literature. Few equally thine 
in the learned and polite world; 
yet the profoundeit learning and 
oliteft manners, are by no means 
incompatible, though feldom found 
in the fame perfon, but rather ferve 
to render each other confpicuous. 
A man’s appearance falls within the 
cenfure of all who fee him; of his parts 
and learning very few are judges.— 
An awkward addrefs, uagracetul at- 


If aman. 
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titudes and motions, are become the 
proverbial characteriltics of an illi- 
beral education. The man who pays 
no regard to his mien (a becoming 
motion, afpect, and gefture) will ever. 
be embarraffed, and unable to a& 
with freedom: his company will 
never be defired, nor his abfence la- 
mented. Majeltic and great con- 
ceptions are exprefled in the very 
ftep ; and let us not condemn thefe as 
trivial accomplifhments, while Homer 
loudly celebrates Merion for his grace- 
ful mien and agility, which render- 
ed him confpicuous above the other 
Greeks and Trojans. Though our 
intriafic worth be not augmented by 
an attention to the elegant refine- 
ments Of education, yet it receives 
from them luftre and ornament. This 
happy manner of behaviour adds. new. 
charms to our attainments, and fof- 
tens thofe gifts of art and nature, 
which otherwife would be diftafteful 
and difagreeable. Without it valour 
would. degenerate into brutality, 
learning into pedantry, The true 
art inedication, therefore, is to make 
the mind and bedy improve together 5 
and, if poflible, fo to effect, that gef- 
ture be a collateral confequence of 
thought, and thought not be employ- 
ed upon gefture. 


Bath, May 6, 1788. Ceeitia. 


REFLECTIONS on the. various Views in which History exhibits 
the Contlu& of Divine Providence. 


{ From Dr. Prieftley’s Le€tures.on Hiftory. ] 


H IS TORY tends to ftrengthen 
the fentiments of virtue, by the 
variety of views in which it exhibits 
the conduét of divine Providence, and 
points out the hand of God, in the 
affairs of men. For certainly what- 
ever fuggefts to us the idea of a divine 
Being, either in the end, or means, 
of great events, muit be favourable 
to piety and virtue. 

That the world has a governor, or 
JSuperintendant, is jaftas evident as that 
it hada maker. For no perfon does 
any thing without fome defign, or 


without intending to make fome ufe 
of it. A telefcope is made to be ufed 
for the better diftmguifhing diftant 
objects,’ the eye itfelf for feeing things 
at a moderate diftance from us, and 
no doubt, men, and the, qorid, for 
fome end or other. 

And as the fame Being that made 
the greateft things, made the {malleit 
things alfo, all being parts of the fame 
fyftem, fome ufe, no doubt, is made 
of every thing, even what appears to 
us the moit inconfiderable ;. fo that, 
as our Saviour obferved, ' a fparrow 


falis 
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falls not to the ground without God, 
and the very hairs of our heads are 
numbered.’ Alfo, as nothing was 
made, {o nothing can come to pa/s with- 
out the knowledge, the appointment, 
or permiffion of God. Something, 
therefore, is intended by every thing 
that Aappens, as well as by every thing 
that is made. But in little things a 
defign is not fo apparent as in greater 
and more itriking things. ‘Though, 
therefore, the hand of God be really 
in every thing that happens, and that 
is recorded in hiftory, our attention 
ts more forcibly drawn to it in great 
events, and efpecially in things which 
happen in a manner unexpected by 
us. 

How can we help acknowledging 
the hand of God when we fee great 
and important events brought about 
by feemingly trifling and inconfidera- 
ble means; or by means which feem 
to have littie or no relation to the 
end; as when our king James and 
both houfes of parliament were ref- 
cued from deftruction, by a letter 
which a confpirator fent with a view 
to fave one of the members of the 
houfe of lords for whom he had a 
friendfhip ? 

Who would have imagined that the 
defire which Henry VII had to be 
divorced from his wife, would have 
brought about the reformation in Eng- 
land? The indifcretion of a Portuguefe 
'prieft, who would not give place to one 
of the king’s officers in Japan, and the 
obitinacy of the Jefuits, in refufing to 
give up the houfe- which a nobleman 
had given them, when his fon claimed 
it back again, occafioned the extir- 
pation of the Roman catholic religion 
in that country. 

But what moft of all fhews the hand 
of Providence, and the weaknefs and 
fhort fightedaefs of men, are great 
eveats being brought about contrary 
to the intention of the perfons who 
were the chief intruments of them, 
and by the very means which were ine 
tended to produce a contrary event. 
Thus perfecution has always been the 
means of promoting the perfecuted 





religion ; infomuch, that it is become 
a common proverb, that * the blood 
of the martyrs is the feed of the 
church.” Thus, ° likewife, Athens, 
Lacedezmon, Carthage, Rome, and’ 
many other ftates have been ruined 
by their own fucceffes. Philip I of 
Spain, by his. intolerable opprefiion, 
was the caufe of the freedom of the 
ftates of Holland. Such has often 
been the confequence of wicked men 
over-acting their parts. Thus alfo 
the fenate of Rome was once faved by 
Catiline’s making the fignal for the 
maflacre too foon. 

With what fatisfaction may a per- 
fon who has ‘an eye’to divine Provi- 
deace read fuch a paflage as the fol- 
lowing in Machiavel, that Borgia 
had fo well conduéed his meatures, 
that he muft have been matter of 
Rome, and of the whole ecclefiaftical 
ftate, after the death of his father, but 
that it was impoflible for him to fore- 
fee that he himfelf would be at the 
point of death at the very time that 
Alexander his father finifhed his life. 
‘They were both poifoned at an enter- 
taiament, by a miftake of the waiter, 
who ferved them with the wine which 
was to have taken off their enemies. 

It is no uncommon thing, in the 
hiftory of divine Providence, that 
perfons being known to have abilities ° 
fhall have been the means of keeping - 
them in obfcurity, while others have 
been advanced in confequence of their 
feeming infignificance. If Auguitus 
had fhown any capacity, as a itatef- 
man or general, any greatneis of ioul, 


or any thing in the leaft enterprizing, 
t Ss 


at firit, he would probably never have 
been matter of the Roman empire. 
But while Cicero, and Antoay, in 
their turns, thought to make a tool 
of him, they, unknown to themfelves, 
increafed his pewer and influence, 
at the expence of their own. 

In this view it is very amufing, and 
ufeful, to confider to what a diferent 
purpofe, the labour, powers, and 
works of men, and nations, have 
been employed from what was origi- 
nally thought of and intended; as 
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that the Romans, after all their con- 
quefts of other nations, fhould be of- 
ten governed by favage and tyran- 
nical barbarians, fuch as Maximin and 
others ; and that that city, the miftrefs 
of the world, which was built by Ro- 
mulus, and whofe power was enlarged 
by fuch men as Camillus, Scipio 
Africanus, Marius, Sylla, Cedar, 
Pompey, and Trajan, fhould now be 
in fubjection to the Pope, and the feat 
of a power totally different from what 
had before refided in it, and of which 
the founders could have no conception. 
How far was Conftantine from fore- 
feeing, that Conftantinople would be 
the capital of the Turkifh empire, 
and the principal fupport of a reli- 


_ gion oppofite to that which he eftab- 


lifted. How far, alfo, were the heads 
of the Grecian commonwealths from 
forefeeing, that their country, the 
feat of arts and liberty, would ever 
become the moft ignorant, and en- 
flaved of all the ftates of Europe. 

A regard to divine Providence, is, 
ikewile, extremely ufeful to lieighten 
our fatisfaétion in reading hiftory, and 
throw an agreeable light upon the 
moit gloomy and difguiting parts of 
it. With a view to this, the moit 
difagreeable objeétsin hiftory will bear 
to be looked upon with fatisfaction. 
And could we tee every event, in all 
its connexions, and moft diftant influ- 
ences, we fhould, no doubt, perfectly 
acquiefce in every thing that comes 
to pafs under the government of God ; 
in feeing that all evils, lead to, and 
terminate in a greater good. But in 
many cafes, we fee events which give 
us pain at firft fight, and which occa- 
fion much segret and difappoinunent, 
to thofe who give more {cope to their 
pafions than to their reflection while 
they are reading ; which, if we look 
no farther than the next and im- 
mediate confequences, we thail be 
thoroughly fatisfied and pleaied with. 

No perfon converfant with the an- 
cient claflical hiftorians, and who has 
thereby acquired a clafical tafte, and 
clafical notions of Aéeriy, but regrets 
that Rome, in the height of its giory, 

5 





fhould fall under the power of mafters, 
But it is becaufe he does not confider 
that all the provinces of the vaft Ro- 
man empire were moft miferably op- 
prefled and plundered by the republi- 
can governors, who had little to fear 
from courts ot juitice ; but were re- 
lieved and happy under the govern- 
ment of perfons who lived in conftant 
fear of being eccufed of mal-admi- 
niftration, to an inexorable matter. 
Nay the provinces were not much lefs 
happy under Tiberius and Nero, than 
under Trajan and the Antonines. 

A reader of Thucydides is apt to 
be extremely mortified at the ill 
treatment of Alcibiades, and the de- 
feat of the Athenians betore Syracufe. 
But it is becaufe. he does not think 
what would probably have been the 
confequence of the {uccefs of that ex- 
pedition; namely, the flavery of 
Greece, and, from the nature of its 
government, the confufion and flavery 
of Athens too. As fuccefs naturally 
points out our favourite hero to us, 
we cannot help conceiving a violent 
indignation againit Hanno, for taking 
no more Care to fend recruits to Han- 
nibal, after the battle of Cannx. But 
jultly did he, and all Carthage, dread 
the power of Hannibal, when matter 
of Rome, who was able to change the 
whole form of their government, even 
when he was conquered. 

Hiltory too, in the misfortunes and 
hardfhips to which the moft diltin- 
guifhed perfonages have beenreduced, 
Rice us a deep conviction of the in- 
itability of all human things, and 
prepares our minds, to fubmit to ad- 
vertity with more patience and refig- 
nation, as to a condition from which 
we fee none ure exempt. Even the 
misfortunes and difappointinents of 
brave and good men, who have 
brought themielves into difficuliics, 
in confequence of their generous at- 
tempts, in favour of the liberties and 
beft interefts of mankind, do not as 
exhibited in hiftory, in the leaft tend 
to acken our zeal in the fame gio- 
rious canfe; at the fame time that 
they make us more prudent in the 
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choice and profecation of our mea- 
fures, to attain the fame end, and 
difpofe us to yield to difappointment 
with a better grace. That an ac- 
quaintance with hiftory has this effect, 
I appeal to what any perfon feels after 
reading of the untimely end of Agis, 
Cato, Brutus, Hampden, and the 
great Algernon Sydney. The hon- 
ourable mention that will, to the end 
of the world, be made of fuch glori- 
ous, though uafortunate men as thefe, 
and their noble ends, will raifeé more 
friends to the fame great interefts ; 
while their misfortunes will only ferve 
to make thofe friends more prudent, 
and therefore probably more {uccefs- 
ful in their endeavours; 

But, independent of thefe martyrs 
of liberty raifing up more, and more 
fucce(sful patrons of it, the remark- 
able reverfes of fortune in the hiftory 
of confiderable perfonages, has a fine 
effeét upon the human mind, It 
wonderfully foftens and calms it, and 
gives it an excellent temper for en- 
countering with the viciflitudes of life. 
What other fenfations do we feel, 
while we read that Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Henry IV of France, and wife 
to Charles [ of England, was reduced 
to the utmoft extremity of poverty ; 
and that her daughter, who was after- 
ward married to a brother of Lewis 
XIV, is faid to have lain in bed for 


want of coals to keep her warm,. 


while the people of Paris, blind with 
rage, paid no attention to their fuf- 
ferings? The fame kind of feafations 
we feel, when we read of the great 
and fuccefsful general Belifarius (if 
the ftory be crus} begging his bread ; 
of Cortez, the renowned conqueror 
of Mexico, living unknowa and in 
difgrace in Spain, and {carce able to 
get to fpeak to his mafter Charles V, 
though when the king aiked, who the 
fellow was that was fo clamorous to 
ipeak to him, he cried out, ' | am 
one who have got your majefty more 
provinces, than your father left you 
towns.” He afterward ferved in a 
sank little higher than that of a com- 
mon foldier on the coait of Barbary. 
1 
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Thefe great reverfes of fortune, 
and calamities of men in high ftations, 
at the fame time that they are hardly 
ever known to difcourage men of abi- 
lity and fpirit from undertaking the 
public fervice, when regalarly called 
toit, may juftly make perfons who are 
born to private ftations, and who have 
no opportunity of rifing above them, 
content with their fituation. The 
many who have abdicated royalty, as 
Chriitina queen of Sweden, Charles 
V, emperor of Germany, Vitor 
Amadeus, king of Sardinia, John 
Cafimer, king of Poland, and others, 
convince us that crowns do not al- 
ways fit eafy; and that perfons in 
high ftations have need of a ftrong 
fenfe of honour and integrity to make 
their fatigues and misfortunes tolera- 
ble. 

It is no unufeful fentiment that we 
colleé& from reading that Richlieu 
fhortened his days by the uneafine/s 
with which he was devoured in the 
fulnefs of his power. What Voltaire 
fays of Lewis XIV, is an excellent 
memento to the ambitious ; that he 
faw all his family perifh by premature 
deaths ; that though toward the clofe 
of his life, he appeared in public as 
ufual, in private the pain of his many 
misfortunes pierced him to the heart, 


and threw him into convulfions; that ' 


he met with domeftic loffes at the 
conclufion of an unfuccefsful war, 
and before he was fure of obtaining 2 
eace, and at a time when a famine 
had watted his kingdom ; and that 
he loit in the minds of his fubjecis, 
during the laft three years of his life, 
all the refpec&t and efteem he had 
gained by his great actions. ; 
The advantage of preferring a pri- 
vate fituation, efpectally to entering 
into the views of faction, we fee in 
the fecurity and long life of Atticus, 
in the moft diftrated times of the 
Roman hiftory; and in Richard 
Cromwell, who lived to a great age 
contented and Lappy, whereas hig 
father never knew what happinels 
was. ‘The hiftory of very few great 


ftatefmen can match that of Cardinal 
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Fleury, of whom we read, that his 
fchemes were crowned with fuccefs 
from the year 1726 to 1742 ; that he 
lived ninety years, and preterved his 
faculties unimpaired to the lat; 
which makes his hiftorian fay, that, 
if ever there was a happy man upon 
earth, it was doubtleis Cardinal 
Fleury. 

Laftly, 'Thofe obfervations on the 
tempers and manners of men, which 
we may collect every day from com- 
mon lite, affect us much more ftrong- 
ly when we fee them exemplified in 
the hiftory of great perfonages. We 
fee, for initance, every day, that al- 
moft all perfons who are intrufted with 
power abufe it. But this is better ex- 
emplified in kings, and minifters of 
fate. We fee again that men in low 
cireumftances are apt to be defpifed, 
and that court is always paid to the 
great and the powerful. But this 
maxim receives a ftronger confirma- 
tion, and makes a deeper impreflion, 
than any occurrence in private life 
could occafio,;, when we think what 
court was paid to Oliver Cromwell, 
by all the princes of Europe, while 
Charles If, then in exile, could not 
obtain an interview with the minifters 
of eithar France or Spain, at the 
treaty of the Pyrenees, though he 
made a journey on purpofe to obtain 
1t. 

Itis acommon and juft obfervation, 
that, through the inconftancy of our 
nature, men are liable to conceive 
haity and unreafonable difguit at their 
fituation, and yet, when they have 
changed it, wifh to refume it; and 
this we fee exemplified in private life 
almoit every day. But ever fo many 
examples of this kiad do not make fo 
great an impreffion upon us, as the 
hiltory of Victor Amadeus king of 
Sardinia, who abdicated the crown 
through mere caprice, but found, as 
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fome hiltorian fays, that the company 
of his mittrefs, who was become his 
wife, devotion, and the tranquillity 
of retirement, could not fatisfy a foul 
occupied during fifty years with the 
affairs of Europe. He was defirous 
of regaining the throne even by force, 
and alterwards died in confinement. 

How incapable riches and power are 
to fatisfy the mind of man, is an obs 
fervation which few perfons, in: thie 
courle of their own experience, have 
not feen occafion to make. But thé 
fentiment makes a deeper inipreffion 
upon us when we fee it exemplified 
in the hiftory of ftatefmen and con- 
querors ; and as it is beautifully ex- 
hibited in a converfation which paffed 
between Pyrrhus and his minifter 
Cyneas, before their expedition into 
Italy. ‘The minifter atked the king 
what he propofed to do when he had 
fubdued the Romans? He anfwered, 
pais into Sicily. What then ? faid the 
minifter. Conquef the Carthaginians, 
replies the king. And what follows 
that? fays the minifter. Be fovereign 
of Greece, and then énjoy ourfelves, 
{aid the king. And why, replied the 
fenfidle minifter, can we not do this 
lait now? 

To add one inftance mote: we fee 
the vanity of the living in their bound- 
lefs provifion for futurity, in the dif- 
fipation of the large fortunes of co- 


‘vetous perfons, by the extravagance 


of their heirs. But it does not affect 
us near fo much as when we aré read 
ing in hiltory, that the riches which 
Sixtus V amaffed in his pontificate, 
and thofe which Henry 1V, of France, 
had with great difficulty faved, were 
{quandered away within lefs than a 
year after their deaths ; alfo that the 
treafure which Henry VII, of Eng 
land, had raifed, by every att of exe 
tortion, went almoft as faft. 


The INEXORABLE RESOLUTION: 4 Tak. 


HE NRY St. Clair was the only courfe of thoughtlefs extravagance, 


* ion of a gentleman of refpectable 
family, aad confiderable eitate, which, 
however, a talte for virta, and a 


in other refpeéts, had greatly incums 
bered. Jt was a fortunate eircume 
fiance for his fon, that the eftate, 

Oo being 
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being entailed, could not be wholly 
diffipated ; and recourfe, in the mean 
time, was had to the ufual remedy, 
an excurfion to the fouth of France. 
Mr. St. Clair was accompanied by his 
wifé, his fon, and his daughter Ara- 
bella. ‘They fettled at Montpelier ; 
and as the creditors had agreed to 
make him an annual allowance, which 
might be confidered as ample in a 
country where provifions were fo much 
cheaper, he was enabled to fend his 
fon to an academy at Turin, and to 
procure the beft maiters to finifh the 
education of his daughter. 

By degrees they formed an ac- 
quaintance with the principal families 
in the city ; and among thofe with 
whom they foon became more parti- 
cularly intimate, were the count and 
countefs de Salenciere. ‘The tafte and 
manners of the count were fuch, as 
could not fail, in many refpects, to 
conciliate the regard of Mr. St. Clair. 
The countefs was as amiable woman, 
with an underftanding naturally good, 
though little cultivated. Cheerful in 
her difpofition, and fond of pleafure, 
fhe had an imagination fertile in the 
refources to procure it. Mrs. St. Clair, 
who had been hitherto diltinguifhed 
by the appellation of /a trifte Angloife, 
the melancholy Englifh lady, ceafed to 
‘be fo after fhe had been fome time in 
‘the fociety of madam de Salenciere. 
* You Englith,’ faid the latter ‘ add 
not a little to the real evils of life, 
by affecting a contempt for thofe 
trifles that amufe a French lady, and 
fill more by that abominable trick 
of thinking. When I was young, I 
entered with fpirit into.every {cheme 
that promifed amufement. My age 
and my health oblige me now to be 

_ content with promoting that of others ; 
and I affure you, that when I fee a 
party of young people, all innocently 
gay and happy, I feel myfelf again 
in my fammer. If any thing goes 
wrong, 1 never fit down to reflect 
upon it; for ten to one my medita- 
tions will only make it appear worfe. 
My only care is to avoid felf-re- 

~ proach ; and time and patience will 








mitigate all evils that do net originate 
in ourfelves.’—Mrs. St. Clair did not 
examine whether this mode of reafon- 
ing was juft: fhe contented herfelf 
with adopting her ftyle of life; and 
fhe foon ta, that a determixaizon to 
be fatisfied with our fituation, will go 
a great way toward making us fo ia 
reality. Madame de Salenciere had 
a niece, who appeared to be giddy 
and thoughtlefs, and with much good 
humour, to poffefs iittle feeling. ‘To 
Arabella, however, who was kept at 
rather an awful diftance by her mo- 
ther, and who was not permitted to 
enjoy the endearing felicity of filial 
confidence and friendfhip, Paulina de 
Monteul, (for that was the name of 
this young lady) proved for fome 
time, to be a very agrecable com- 
panion. 

The count and countefs de Salen- 
ciere had likewife an only fon, who 
was two years older than Henry St. 
Clair, and, like him, had received 
his education at Turin. A fimilarity 
of difpofition foon united them in the 
ftriftelt ties of friendfhip. They were 
infeparable companions, not only at 
the academy, but alfo when they came 
to pafs the vacation at Montpelier. 
The leaft offence offered to the one 


was fure to be refented by the other; , 


and for the kindneffes that either re- 
ceived were both inexpreflibly grate- 
ful. ‘Their parents beheld their in- 
timacy with pleafure, and encouraged 
it. 

Henry St. Clair was naturally of a 
grave and contemplative turn. Louis 
de Salenciere was diftinguifhed by un- 
common vivacity. Both were equally 
generous; and both were endued 
with the nobleit principles of honour. 

When they lett the academy, Mr. 
St. Clair determined that his {oa 
fhould make the tour of Italy. His 
fitter, Arabella, was not the only one 
that was fenfible of the lois which 
would be fuftained by his abfence: 
Paulina de Monteul, in particular, 
feemed to feel his approaching de- 
parture. He had not dittinguithed 


her as fhe wifhed, although her 7” 
ba 
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had frequently reproached him for 
his cruelty. From his fifter he did 
not conceal the difguft which her be- 
haviour excited; and he lamented 
that fhe was deftined to be the wife 
of his friend. Happy would Henry 
have been, had Louis been permitted 
to accompany him to Italy; but the 
count de Salenciere. thought it time 
to celebrate the nuptials of the latter 
with Paulina. Perhaps he had per- 
ceived her partiality for Henry: fhe 
had taken little pains to conceal it: 
but, whatever were his thoughts, the 
count refuled to let his fon accompany 
Henry, fhortly after whofe departure 
the young people were married. 

Henry was abfent about a year. 
At his return, not ove was happier to 
fee him than Louis de Salenciere. 
‘The young countefs Louis (as fhe was 
now called) received him very coldly : 
fhe had not forgotten how ineffec- 
tually fhe had attempted to gain his 
heart. He conftantly treated her with 
that refpect which was due to his 
friend’s wife ; but he avoided allop- 
portunities of cultivating any intimacy 
with her. 

Henry, it was obferved, was now 
become more than grave; he was 
melancholy: his mind feemed to be 
deeply difturbed ; but the caufe of it 
was a myftery. He feemed to enjoy 
no other amufement than that of tak- 
ing a morning ride with his friend ; 
and feveral months pafied away with- 
out any material change in his beha- 
viour. At this time, the health of 
his fifter feemed to be vifibly tmpair- 
ed; the phyficians were apprehenfive 
of a decline ; and fhe was advifed to 
ride out every day. She perceived, 
however, that, although tenderly be- 
loved by Henry, he did not with her 
to accompany him in his rides; and 
on no other condition would her mo- 
ther confent to her venturing on 
horfeback. Louis de Salenciere was 
gone, with his wife, to vifit fome 
relations ; fo that a fervant only at- 
tended them ; when, one evening, as 
Henry and his fitter were converfing 
together in the garden, * I think, my 
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dear Arabella,’ faid he, * that you 
have fuffic.ent difcretion to be en- 
trufted with a fecret: I do not afk you 
to promife not to betray me ;_ becaufe 
I am fure you are incapable of it ; 
but as one unguarded word might 
ruin me, | muft tell you, that the 
happinefs of my life depends upon its 
never tranfpiring. At prefent, I fee 
my mother coming ; but be ready to 
attend me to-mcrrow morning, at 
feven o’clock, and you fhall know 
all.’ 

It may be imagined how impatient 
Arabella was for the next day. The 
natural curiofity of youth, as well as 
the warmeft affection for her brother, 
was predominant. She was ready in 
the morning before fix, looked at her 
watch every five minutes, and thought 
her brother would never arrive. At 
length, hecame : they mounted their 
hories; and, the moment they left 
the door, Arabella affured her bro- 
ther, that fhe was highly flattered by 
this psoof of his regard, and that 
fhe never would reveal what he had 
promifed to communicate to her, 
Henry anfwered, that he was con- 
vinced fhe might fafely be trufted ; 
‘ but,’ added he, ‘ afk me no quef- 
tions; I choofe to have the pleafure 
of furprifing you.’ After riding about 
a league, they came to a wide open 
country. One group of trees alone 
broke the famenefs of the fame. The 
{pire-of a church, and fome openings 
in the wood, difcovered a village te 
be there embofomed. Henry foon 
ftopped before a tall hedge, and haif- 
tened to alight. Arabella did not 
wait for his affiftance, but jumping 
inftantly from her horfe, took hold 
of his arm, and was led by him 
through a little wicket gate to a neat 
cottage, fhaded by fome lofty trees. 
He rang i the door, which was 


opened by a decent-looking woman,’ 


who exprefied great joy at feeing him, 
and faid fhe would run, and tell her 
lady of his arrival. Henry foon hand- 
ed his fifter into « fmall parlour, 
where an elderly lady waited to re- 
ceive them. She appeared weak and 

Ooz emaciated, 
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emaciated, and, as fhe attempted to 
rife, was {ypported by a very beau- 
tiful girl. Hokey chid her tenderly 
for this exertion. He then prefented 
his fifter to her and the young lady, 
who each embraced her, with many 
expreffions of kindnefs. * Your bro- 
ther, mademoifelle,’ faid madame de 
Preulet (for that was her name), ‘ is 
par guardian angel: we owe him 
more than’ —— Beary entreated her 
not to exhauft her fpirits in praifing 
him ; but fhe would not be filenced : 
* Let me fpeak, St. Clair,’ faid the, 
¢ I am rather better to-day, and mutt 
tell your amiable fifter the obligations 
we owe tq you. Did you not relieve 
us from the moft wretched poverty ? 
Are we not indebted to you for more 
than life, for the prefervation of 
Therefa’s honour? Do we not daily 
experience from you, in this com- 
fortable afyluim, the kindeft and moft 
delicate attentions?? The eyes of 
madame de Preulet were fuffufed with 
tears ; and the young lady exclaimed 
with equal emotion, ‘ He may refufe 
to hear the praifes to which he is en- 
titled ; but he cannot controul our 
thoughts ; and Heaven only knows,’ 
raifing her fine blue eyes, ‘ how my 
heart overflows with gratitude.’ Hen- 
ry interrupted the fubjeét, by en- 
quiring whether madame de Preulet 
had feen her phylician the preceding 
day, and what he had faid. <‘ He is 
very encouraging,’ fhe anfiered, with 
a faint {mile, * and talked more like a 
2 friend thana phyfician.’— Arabella 
now addreffed the ladies with all the 
tendernefs which fuch a fcene muft 
infpire, and withed it were in her 
power todo them any fervice. ‘ You 
can do us a very effential one,’ faid 
mademoifelle de Preulet, * by often 
honouring us with your company.’— 
Henry defired her to favour them 
with a fonata on the harp, and fhe 
gracefully complyed. Her mother 

ropofed that he fhould accompany 
a on the violin; and, while they 
were forming a charming little con- 
cert, madame de Preulet, finding 
that Arabella was unacquainted with 
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her hiftory, defired her to affift her 
into the next room, where fhe would 
relate it, if agreeable. Arabella 
conducted her thither: the door was 
left open, that they might hear the 
mufic, but not fo as to interrupt the 
narration, which the venerable lady 
thus began : 

* I am defcended from a noble fa- 
mily, which could not, however, 
boaft of affluence. My parents, un- 
like the generality, were lefs intent 
upon the aggrandizement of my for- 
tune, than upon that felicity in the 
married ftate, which, they were fen- 
fible, mere fortune could not give. 
Some of the moft fplendid offers 
were refufed, and they gave my 
hand, where, I confefs, I had long 
given my heart. A happier pair 
never exifted than the baron de 
Preulet and myfelf. We were not 
rich ; but we loved each other, and 
had a handfome competency. 

- Nothing was wanting to complete 
our felicity but a child, and we had 
been married ten years without one, 
when Therefa was born. Our joy 
was exceflive ; butit was confiderably 
damped by the lofs I fuftained of both 
my parents, whom a malignant fever 
carried off. ‘The affectionate atten- 
tions of my hufband, and thofe which 
I devoted to my dear little Therefa, 
infenfibly dried up my tears. We had 
hitherto refided with my father ; but, 
after his death, we retired to a {mall 
houfe in the country ; and, while the 
baron was employed in embellifhing 
the garden a grounds belonging to 
our cheerful habitation, my hours were 
not lefs delightfully engaged in un- 
folding my daughter’s mind. 

Therefa reached her fifteenth year, 
endued with all the charms of youth 
and beauty: her mind hke thofe trees 
that bear fruit when only flowers are 
expected. The baron had early fown 
in her heart the feeds of piety and 
virtue, and they had fallen on a 
happy foil. The reading of the beit 
poets, and of the moit inftructive 
hiftorians, had adorned her mind, 
and given her an elegance of ex- 

prefiion 
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preffion uncommon at her years. We 
were furprifed at the ftrength and ex- 
cellence of her underftanding, and 
delighted with the livelinefs of her 
imagination. While we were thus 
beginning to reap the fruits of our 
affiduous care, the baron, the dear 
baron, was taken from us: he was 
forced to tear himfelf from our em- 
braces, to repair to the army. How 
can I tell you what I fuffered at his 
departure ! How defcribe the agonies 
that followed! : 

‘ Imagine, mademoifelle,’ conti- 
nued madame de Preulet, the tears 
ftreaming down her checks, ‘ imagine 
what happened! I loft the moit amia- 
ble of men: a cannon fhot itopped 
him in the career of glory, and left 
me the moft wretched of widows. No 
expreffion can defcribe what I fuffer- 
ed at the dreadful news! But, alas! 
Our woes were not to terminate here. 

« The chevalier de Preulet, the 
poor baron’s brother, as he left no 
male heir, took poffeflion of the mall 
eftate he had enjoyed, and feized 
upon all my perfonal fortune, upon 
pretence of a flaw, which, he faid, 
he had difcovered in my marriage 
fettlement. 

« This excefs of cruelty roufed me 
from the ftupefaction into which my 
grief had thrown me: I haftened to 
Aix with my daughter, contulted my 
friends, and commenced a law-fuit 
againft the chevalier. My lawyers 
gave me the moit flattering en- 
couragement, affuring me I fhould 
certainly gain my caufe. Jt was, at 
Jat, brought to a trial, and decided 
againit me. Determined not to fub- 
mit to this iniquitous decree, I would 
have appealed to a fuperior tribunal ; 
but my money was all exhauited, my 
friends deferted me, and I was lett 
without refource. 

‘ Tocomplete my mifcry, the agi- 
tation of my mind flung me into a 
violent fever, and, for feveral days, 
I was delirious. The firlt object I 
knew was my poor Therefa, who, 
pale as death, was watching me with 
the moft tender folicitude. ‘* Ah! 
my beloved mother,” the exclaimed, 
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** do you again know me? Bleffed be 
God !””—TI ftretched out fny arms to- 
wards her: fhe embraced me, and 
we mingled our tears together. I 
found that fhe had never ftirred from 
my bed-fide ; and that the had been 
my only nurfe. She continued to be 
fo, in {pite of my commands to her 
to procure fome other. Night and 
day that dear child fat up with me, 
and affumed a cheerfulnefs to which 
her heart was a ftranger. 

‘ Her youth and excellent confti- 
tution fupperted her for fome tise ; 
but, at lait, fhe appeared quite worn 
out; and, juft as I began to have 
ftrength to crawl about the room, fhe 
grew fo ill, as to be unable to leave 
her bed. In this deplorable fituation, 
T endeavoured to ftrengthen my mind, 
by remembering that we were in the 
hands of a gracious God, who would 
not inflict upon us more than he would 
enable us to bear ; and yet there were 
moments when, reflecting on cur 
deftitute condition, and the milery 
that had befallen us, I couid fcarcely 
forbear from arraigning the juitice 
of Providence. 

‘I had the mifery to fee Therefa 
fuffer, without being able to afford 
her the leaft relief. I fell into a kind 
of lethargy, from which I was drawn 
by the entrance of the mittrefs of the 
houfe, who defired me to pay imme- 
diately the arrears of rent. This was 
abfolutely out of my power; for my 
long illnefs had totally drained my 
purfe. My obdurate landlady, how- 
ever, threatened to turn us into the 
itreet. I was compelled, therefore, 
to leave Therefa, in order to try the 
benevolence of my friends. Some, 
whom I had long known, would not be 
at home: others, on frivolous pre- 
tences, excufed themfelves from aifiit- 
ing me. What could I do? I wan- 
dered out of the town, in a ftate of 
mind bordering on frenzy, when I 
found myfelf on the brink of a pond. 
I ftopped : the idea of delivering my- 
felf trom intolerable exiftence rufhed 
on my imagination: defpair engroffed 
every faculty of my foul: I forgot 
my daughter: J forgat my God. I 
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plunged into the water; but I was 
not permitted to perifh: I was extri- 
cated from my watery grave; and, 
when fufpended animation was at laft 
reftored, I fouad two or three per- 
fons about me. Among thefe was an 
elderly gentleman, an old acquaint 
ance of my late hufband’s. 

*« Providence, fir,” faid I, << has 
undoubtedly fent you to my frelief : 
you have prevented the commiflion of 
a guilty act, which defpair alone 
fuggefted : it is in your power to fave 
not only my life, but that of my 
daughter, who is perifhing for want.” 
The count de Marignon feemed af- 
feéted : ** 1 am very happy, madam,” 
faid he, ‘* that 1 have been the 
means of faving fuch a valuable life. 
The finenefs of the morning induced 
me to alight from my carriage, with 
my friend, the abbe. We were at 
fome diftance from you, when we faw 
your defperate action, and, catching 
hold of your clothes, prevented you 
from finking. Let us conduct you 
home, and confider what farther fer- 
vice we can do you.”—I gratefully 
acknowledged this goodnefs, and re- 
turned thanks to the abbé, who re- 
figned to me his place in the carri- 


age. I knew the count was a mau 
of large fortune, and that he lived at 
Marfeilles. When we reached my 
apartment, he flipped a purfe into 
my hand, defiring leave to wait upon 
me next day. 

‘ I concealed from Therefa the 
mad attion 1 had committed, and 
only told her, that Providence had 
pitied our diftrefs, and fent a friend 
of her father’s to our relief. The 
dear child was now fomewhat better, 
and participated in my joy. I haf- 
tened to pay my landlady, and to 
procure fome comfortable food, that 
greatly reftored us both. 

*‘ When our benefactor came the 
next day, I prefented Therefa to him: 
he was charmed with her. He en- 
tered into all the particulars of our 
fituation, advifed us to continue our 
law-fuit againit the chevalier, and 
offered to fupport us with his credit 
and his purfe. He invited us to his 
houfe at Marfeilles. ** An oldman, 
like me,” faid he, fmiling, ** may 
be indulged in your and your daugh- 
er’s company. Come, then, tomy 
houie: I will be a brother to yous 
and a father to your Therefa.”” 

[ To be continued, ] 


On th INVENTION off LETTERS. 
[ From Dr. Rutherford’s View of Ancient Hiftory. ] 


’ 

HE invention of alphabetical 

letters, and the art of writing, 
is generally attributed by the ancients 
to the Egyptians. ‘This wonderful 
art, by which words and thoughts 
have been painted, by which the in- 
ventions and exvloits of antiquity have 
been perpetuated and preferved, and 
by which the archives of hittory, and 
the difcoveries of philoiophy, may be 
communicated to all ages, refers its 
origin to the Egyptian priefts. ‘Thi 
nobleft and molt beneficial invention, 
of which human ingenuity can boait, 
and which has contributed fo much to 
the improvement of the tpecics, was 
imperfect in its origin, and advanced 
to perfection flowly, and by a gradual 
progreflion. Picture-writing, or a 
rude representation of external ob- 


jects, was the firft ftep in this pro- 
greis. This mode of recording events 
prevailed among the ancient nations 
in the infancy of fociety ; and was 
known to the natives of America 
when it was difcovered. Such awk- 
ward delineations reprefent things, 
not words; they exhibit images to 
the eye, not ideas to the underttand- 
ing: they may therefore be conlider- 
ed as the earlieft and moft imperfect 
eflay of men in their progreis toward 
difcovering the art of writing. ‘The 
defects ia this mode of recording 
tranfactions muft have been fooa felt. 
To paint every occurrence was from 
its nature a very tedious operation, 
and as afairs became m:ore comply 
cated, and events multiplied in focie- 
ty, its annals mrutt have fivelled to aa 
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enormous bulk. Befide this, no ob- 
jects could be delineated but thofe of 
fenfe; the conceptions of the mind 
had no corporeal form, and as pic- 
ture-writing could not convey an idea 
of thefe, it was a very imperteét art. 
The neceflity of improving it routed 
and fharpened invention, and by fuc- 
ceflive iteps the human genius ad- 
vanced, firft, from the aétual picture 
to the plain hieroglyphic, next to the 
allegorical fymbol, then to the arbi- 
trary eharacter ; until at length an 
alphabet of letters was difcovered, 
capable of expreffing all the variety 
of combinations of found employed 
in fpeech. Nothing is more jimple 
in appearance, or more profound in 
reality, than this laft invention. A 
{mall number of characters, repre- 
fenting every articulate found of the 
human voice, ferves to exprefs all the 


On the ORIGIN 


[ From the Same. ] 


+ Sem origin of commerce is al- 
moft coeval with that of fociety. 
When tribes had abandoned their 
wand ring life, and fettled in fixed 
abodes, their new fituation gave rife 
to new ideas and purfuits. They foon 
found, that the fources from which they 
had formerly derived their fubfiftence, 
the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
and the fleth of wild animals killed 
in the chafe, were infufficient to main- 
tain them, when their numbers were 
increafed, and their fituation more 
confined. Hence they were obliged 
to have recourfe to the breeding of 
tame cattle and to the culture of the 
earth. Property being eftablifhed and 
afcertained, men.began to exchange 
one rude commodity for another. 
While their wants and their detires 
were cenfined within narrow bevnds, 
they had no other idea of trafiic but 
that of fimple barter. The hufband- 
man exchanged a part of his harvett , 
for the cattle of the fhepherd ; the 
hunter gave the prey which he had 
caught at the chaie for the honey and 
the truits which his neighbour had ¢ga- 
thered inthe woods. Thus commer- 


cial intercourfe begins among the 
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thoughts, emotions, and _paffions of 
men, and contains diitin@ly, in a 
fmail fpace, what could not be done 
by an infinite number of hieroglyphics, 
but with obicurity and contfufion. The 
date of this difcovery is unknown, 
but afcends to a high antiqmty. One 
parent alphabet fuggeiled the idea of 
all the reit. ‘The Roman letters, uied 
by the modern European nations, were 
taken from the Greek ; the Greck from 
the Phenicians, waofe characters are 
the ime with thofe of the Affyrians : 
all originated trom the Egyptians, the 
forin of whofe letters is evidently takea 
from their hieroglyphics. Aiter the 
invention of an alphabet, hierogly- 
phics became a facred language among 
the. Egyptians, and were employed by 
the priciis, to conceal the principles 
of their philofophy, and their dico- 
veries, from the view of the vulgar, 


of COMMERCE, 


members of the fame community. 
From the inequality and diverfity with 
which the productions of nature are 
diftributed in different countries, a 
more general correfpondence was by 
degrees eftablithed between difanat 
tribes and nations. No longer fatis-. 
fied with the necefiaries, they afpired 
to the conveniences, the accommoda- 
tions, and the luxuries of life. As the 
objetts of commerce became varied 
and multiplied, they invented a com- 
mon meaiure or ftandard of the value 
of commodities: after different ex- 
periments of this kind among difereat 
nations, the precious metals, from 
their rarity, their beauty, their per- 
manency, and facility of tran{porta- 
tion, were univerfally adopted as the 
fymbols of property, and the repre- 
fentatives of all the’ productions that 
are formed by Natuse, or fabricated 
by haman induftry. Commerce, thus 
introduced by the exchange of com- 
moditics between individuals, gra- 
dually diffufed itfelt from city to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom, ull 
at lait it comprehended and un‘ted the 
remoteit regions of the earth, and the 
mo.t dillant nations-ef the world. 
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An A.count.of the MetHOD of PREPARING and REFINING SUGAR. 


UGAR is the fweet native falt 

of the fugar-cane*, obtained from 
its juice in the fellowing manner : 
the juice coming out of the canes, 
when prefled and broken between 
the roliers at the mill, runs through 
a little canal into the fugar-houfe ; 
where it falls into a veffel, whence it 
is conveyed into a copper, to receive 
its firft preparation, and heated by a 
flow fire to make it fimmer. With 
the liquor is here mixed a quantity 
of athes and quick-lime, called sem- 
fer; the effe&t of which mixture, 
affifted by the ation of the fire, is, 
that the un¢tuous parts are feparated 
from the reft, and raifed to the top, 
in form of a thick fcum, which is kept 
conftantly fcumming off, and ferves 
to feed the poultry, &c. 

The juice, in the next place, is 

— in a fecond copper ; where a 

rifker fire makes it boil ; and all the 
time the caiting up of its icum is pro- 
moted by the means of a ftrong ley, 
compofed of lime-water, and other 
ingredients. This done, itis purified 
and fcummed in a third boiler ; then 
the juice is farther purified by a more 
violent fire ; and hence to a fifth, 
where it is brought to the confiftence 
of a fyrup. In a fixth boiler, the 
fyrup receives its full coétion ; and 
here all the impurities left from the 
former leys are taken away by a new 
ley, and a water of lime and allum 
caf into it. In this laft copper there 
is {carce found one-third of what was 
in the firft; the reit being waited in 
fcum. 

By thus pafling, fucceffively, a 
number of coppers, the {ugar juice is 
purified, thickened, and rendered fit 
to be converted into any of the kinds 
of fugar hereafter mentioned. The 
fize of the feveral coppers always di- 
minifhes from the firit to the laft ; 
each being furnifhed with a furnace, 
to give a heat proportionable to the 
degree of coétion the juice has re- 


ceived. In fome large fugar-works 
there are alfo particular coppers for 
the boiling and preparing of the 
fcums. 

Crude, or Mufcovado fugar, is that 
firft drawn from the juice of the cane ; 
and whereof all the reit are compofed. 
The method of making it is tharal- 
ready defcribed as for fugar in the 
general. We need only add, that 
when taken out of the fixth copper, 
it is put into a cooler, where, ftirring 
it brikkly together, it is let ftand to 
fettle, till a cruft of the thicknefs of 
a crown-piece be formed thereon. 
The cruit being formed, they ftir it up 
again, then put it into veffels, where 
it ftands to fettle till it be fit to barrel. 

Brown, or ftrained fugar, though 
fomewhat whiter and harder, does not 
differ much from the crude fugar ; 
though it is held a medium between 
this laft and the earthed fugar ; which 
is the white powder fugar. The pre- 
paration of this is the fame as that of 
the mufcovado, with this difference, 
that, to whiten it, they ftrain the li- 
quor through blankets, as it comes 
out of the firft copper. ‘The invention 
of ftrained fugar is owing to the Eng- 
lifh, who are more caretul than their 
neighbours in the preparation thereof ; 
for they not only ftrain it, but, when 
boiled, put it into fquare wooden 
forms, or moulds, of a pyramidal 
figure ; and when it has purified itfelf 
well, they cut it in pieces, dry it in 
ftoves, and barrel it up. 

Earthed fugar, is that which is 
whitened by means of earth laid on 
the top of the forms it is put in to 
purge itfelf. 

Sugar of the fcum, is made of the 
feum of the laft two coppers ; thofe 
of the former being referved for the 
making of rum. The fcum deftined 
to make fugar is kept in a veffel for 
that purpole, and is boiled every 
morning in a copper fet apart for that 
ufe. With the fcum, is put into the 


* For the Natural Hiflory of the Sugar-Cane, See pase 148 of this Volume. 
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¢opper a fourth part of water, to re- 
tard the boiling, and give time for 
its purging ; when it begins to boil, 
the ufual ley is put in, and it is care- 
fully fcummed : when almoit enough 
boiled, lime and alum-water are 
thrown in ; and when it is ready to 
be taken out, they fprinkle it with a 
little powdered alum. 

Sugar of fyrup, or treacle, is made 
of three kinds of fyrups that run from 
fugar. ‘The firft, from the barrels of 
raw jugar, which is the coarfeft of 
all; the fecond, from the forms, or 
moulds, afier they are perforated, 
and before they receive their earth, 
the third, that coming frem the forms 
after they have had theirearth ; which 
laft is the beft. 

The coarfe fyrups fhould only be 
ufed for rum, but fugar being grown 
dear, endeavours have been ufed to 
make fome hereof, and that with 
tolerable fuccefs. ‘They are firft cla- 
rified avith lime-water: and, when 
boiled, are put in barrels, with a fu- 
gar-cane in the middle, to make them 
purify themfelves. After twenty days, 
a quantity of coarfe earth is thrown 
in, to make them caft the remainder 
of their fyrup, and fit them to be re- 
turned into a crude fugar. The Dutch 
and German refiners, firft taught the 
iflanders how to turn their treacle in- 
to fugar. 

The fecond fyrup is wrought fome- 
what differently : after the copper it 
is to be boiled in is half full, eight 
or ten quarts of lime-water are cait 
in; it is then boiled with a britk fire, 
and carefully fcaummed ; fome had a 
Jey, andothers none. F. Labat takes 
the former method to be the better, 
though it requires more trouble and 
attention. This fugar may be earthed 
alone, or at leaft, with the heads of 
loaves, the dried tops, and fuch other 
kinds of fugars as may not be mixed 
with true earthed fugar, nor yct with 
the crude fugar. 

For the tinrd fyrup, after boiling 
and fcumming it as the former, they 
put it initantly into coolers, the bot- 
toms whereof ave covered half aninch 
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thick with white fugar very.dry, and 
well pounded ; and the whole is well 
ftirred to incorporate the two together. 
This done, they ftrew the furface over 
with the fame pounded {ugar, to the 
thicknefs of one-fifth of an inch, this 
affifting the fugar in forming its 
grain. When fettled, and the cruft 
gathered at the top, a hole is made 
in the cruft five or fix inches diame- 
ter. By this aperture they fill the 
cooler with a new fyrup poured gent- 
ly in, which infenfibly raifes up the 
former crult. When all the fyrups 
are boiled, and the cooler is full, they 
break all the crafis ; and, after mix- 
ing them well, put them in forms or 
moulds. ‘The reft is performed in the 
fame manner as for the earthed {ugar ; 
from which it only differs, in that it 
falls fhort of its glofs aad brightnefs ; 
being in reality, fometimes whiter 
and finer, though of a flatter and dul- 
ler white. 

Refined fugar, has for its bafis, or 
ground, crude fugar, ftrained fugar, 
and the heads or tops of loaves that 
have not whitened well. The methods 
of making it will be defcribed when 
we treat of the refining of fugar. 

Royal fugar, ought to have for its 
bafis the purett refined fugar to be 
found. ‘This they melt with a weak 
lime-water ; and, fometimes, to make 
it the whiter, and prevent the lime 
from reddening it, they ufe alum- 
water. This they clarify three times, 
and pafs as often through a clofe cloth, 
ufing the very beit earth, When pre- 
pared with thefe precautions itis wiiter 
than fnow, and fo tranfparent, that 
we fee a finger touching it, even 
through the thickeft part of the loaf. 


The refining of fugar, is the art of 
purifying and giving it a fuperior de- 
gree of whitene{s and folidity. The 
excellence of mufcovado fugars, or 
fuch as have not been refined by the 
planter, but are fent home in the moit 
crude ftate, confilts in their white- 
nefs, drynefs or freenefs, cleannefs, 
and fharpnefs or ftrength. ‘The ju- 
cicious refiner decides upon theie ic- 
Pp veral 
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veral qualities by the eye, the touch, 
and the tafte. 

The firft operation in the procefs of 
refining is that of clearing the pans ; 
previous to which they are charged, 
by throwing about fix quarts of frefh 
bullock’s blood (called fpice) into 
each pan, and filling it with lime- 
water to about half the height from 
the bottom to the part in which the 
brace is fixed ; and when thefe are 
well ftirred together, the pan is filled 
to the brim with raw fugar. This 
mafs, with a moderate fire, will in 
about two hours be brought to the 
verge of boiling heat; but it fheuld 
not be allowed a¢tually to boil; and 
in this time the earthy particles of the 
fugar, and other adventitious impu- 
rities, will be feparated from it by 
the effect of the heat, and the clean- 
fing quality of the ipice, and thrown 
up to the furface. About two quarts 
of {pice are added to each pan, with- 
in the firit hour after the fires are 
lighted. The {cum thus produced, 
which is ufually from four to ten inches 
thick, is fit to be taken off, when the 
furface 2ppears black and dry, and 
not grealy ; and it is gently removed 
with a broad fkimmer into a portable 
tub, and conveyed into the fcum cif- 
tern. Having done this, the pan- 
man ftirs together abcut a quart of 
{pice, and a gallon of lime-water, and 
pours this mixture into each pan. 
When the fugar is again brought to a 
{calding heat, it throws up a fecond 
fcum, not fo foul as the firit, which 
is removed as before. He then adds 
a lefs quantity of {pice than before, 
and repeats this operation, till the fu- 
gar cafts up a clean milky froth, 
which indicates that the impurity is 
wholly extracted. The liquor is alfo 
fometimes examined with a bright 
metal {poon, that any remaining foul - 
nefs may be difcovered. Jn the mak- 
ing of double loaves. powder loaves, 
or very fine fingle loaves, it is ufual 
to heichten the natural colour of the 
fugar by the addition of a little blue. 
For this purpofe, when the pans are 
almoft clear, abeut fix pennyweights 


6 


of the beft indigo, finely powdered 
and filtered through a piece of blanket 
in a bafon of frefh water, and well 
ftirred together, is thrown into each 
pan. The fugar being once raifed in 
the pan after this infufion, the grofier 
particles of the colour are taken off 
in the laft fcum, and the remainder 
is incorporated with the fugar in the 
pan. 

The panman, having brought the 
fugar to the cleaneft tlate, prepares 
to tkip it off, or to fhift it from one 
veilel to another: this is done by 
means of a,wooden gutter laid along 
the pans, and opening into the clari- 
fying ciftern. Over this ciftern, up- 
on large iron bars, is fixed an oblong 
bafket, about fixteen inches deep, in 
which a large thick blanket is faften- 
ed; and through this blanket and 
baiket the fugar liquid pafies out of 
the gutter ; and to the mafs a quan- 
tity of fyrup is ufually added. Hav- 
ing meafured the quantity of liquid in 
the ciftern with a graduated rod, the 
panman pumps back into the pans 
either the fixth or ninth part of the 
whole, as he is directed by the boiler ; 
and the pans are all fupplied together 
by means of atrough. When this is 
done, the fire is ftirred up to a con- 
fiderable degree of fiercenefs; and 
then commences a new operation, 
that of evaporation. In this part of 
the procefs (the day’s work being di- 
vided into three fillings) the panman 
pumps into the pan one-ninth part of 
the quantity in the ciftern, which in a 
few ieconds begins to boil, and mutt 
be continued in a boiling ftate, but 
not with too intenfe a fire; and to 
prevent the fugar from boiling up to 
the furface of the pan, he cafts a {mall 
quantity of butter or greafe into the 
boiling liquor. Here it is to be ob- 
ferved, that fugar fhould boil low in 
the pan, and yet not too flat like wa- 
ter; for by rifing hollow from the 
bottom, the neceflary evaporation is 
retarded, and the fugar is expofed to 
the action of the fire tor a longer time 
than it ought to be. In a {pace of 
time from twelve to thirty minutes, 
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the evaporation will have produced 
its effect, and the fugar acquire the 
requiflite degree of viicoufnefs. The 
ftate will be indicated by various cir- 
cumftances ; as by the bubbles drag- 
ging heavily over the furface of the 
boiling mafs, and by the clammy li- 
quid falling in ropes from the proof- 
ftick; but principally by that teft 
which is called the proof. For this 
purpofe the boiler draws the ftick out 
of the boiling liquid with his right 
hand, and placing his left thumb up- 
on the fugar, draws it acrofs the ftick, 
carrying away upon the end of his 
thumb as much of the fugar as will 
hang upon it ; he then by means of a 
candle placed in a black box, called 
the proof-box, and by repeated trials 
(drawing the fugar to a thread be- 
tween his thumb and fore-finger) 
determines when the evaporation is 
complete ; and when this is decided, 
the fire is fmothered, and nearly 
quenched. The hot fugar liquor is 
then removed by means of bafons 
out of the pans into coolers, two or 
three gallons being left in each pan 
to prevent the bottom from being 
feorched ; and the pans are again 
{upplied with a quantity of liquor for 
the next evaporation. The liquor in 
the coolers is gently ftirred to pre- 
vent a cruit from forming on its fur- 
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face. When the fecond quantity is 
brought to proof, and fkipped off 
into the coolers, the pans are {upplied 
with a fimilar quantity ; and while 
this is boiling, that part of the pro- 
cefs of refining, called granulation, 
is purfued. For this purpofe the fu- 
gar is difturbed in the coolers by an 
initrument, called an oar, and re- 
fembling the oar of a boat: the vio- 
lent motion thus continued for feveral 
minutes, ferves to deftroy the vifcouf- 
nefs of the fugar, and to complete the 
granulation. Upon this operation 
much of the beauty and fuccefs of the 
manufacture depends ; for if the fu- 
gars are not ftirred enough, the grain 
of the refined fugar will be large and 
loofe, and its colour not fufficiently 
white ; but if it be ftirred too much, 
the grains will be broke, the fugar 
will be difunited in its parts, and, 
though clofe and fmooth, without 
luftre ; and it will lofe confiderably 
of its due weight. When the third 
tkipping is boiled, and the coolers 
fufficiently ftirred, the contents of the 
pans are removed to the coolers as 
before; and thus the firft flage of 
boiling for the day is completed. 
The courfe with the other two fillings 
is precifely the fame. * 
['To be concluded in our next. ] 


Rutes out of Provemy’s GotpEN TABLE; which the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius found at Thebes, which, on Account of their great 
Excellence, that worthy Emperor caufed it to be laid at his Bed’s Head 
every Night, and, at his Death, gave, as a fingular Treafure, to his 


Son Commodus. 


I Never exalted the proud rich man, 
nor hated the poor juft man. 

I never denied juftice to the poor 
for poverty, nor pardoned the weal- 
thy for his riches. 

I never gave reward for affeétion, 
nor punifhment upon paffion. 

I never fuffered evil to efcape 
ey nor goodnefs unreward- 
ed, 


I never denied juftice to him that 





afked it, nor mercy to him that de- 
ferved it. 

I never punifhed in anger, nor 
promifed-in mirth. 

I never did evil upon malice, nor 
good for covetoufnefs. 

I always fought to be loved by the 
good, and feared by the wicked. 

I always favoured the poor that 
were able to do little, and God, who 
was able to do much, favoured me. 
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[Selected from a fmall Volume, under that Title, by the Rev. J. C. Lavater, 
Author of a celebrated Work on Phyfiognomy. } 


E, whom common, grofs, or 
ftale objedts allure, and, when 
obtained, content, is a vulgar being, 
incapable of greatne(s in thought or 
action. 
. He fcatters enjoyment who can en- 
joy much. 

Who in the fame given time can 
produce more than many others, has 
vigour ; who can produce more and 
better, has salents ; who can prodace 
what none elfe can, has genius. 

The more uniform a man’s voice, 
ftep, manner of converfation, hand- 
writing—the more quiet, uniform, 
fettled, his aétions, his character. 

Whois open without levity ; gene- 
rous without waite ; fecret without 
craft; humble without meannefs ; 
bold without infolence ; cautious with- 
out anxiety; regular, yet not formal ; 
mild, yet not timid; firm, yet not 
tyrannical—is made to pafs the ordeal 
of honour, friendthip, virtue. 

Who forces himfelf on others, is 
to himfelf a load. Impetuous curio- 
fity is empty and inconfiant. Prying 
intrufion may be fufpected of what- 
ever is little. 

The fhamelefs flatterer is a fhame- 
lefs knave. 

As the imprudence of flattery, fo 
the imprudence of egotilin. 

Let the degree of egotifm be the 
meafure of confidence. 

You can depend on no man, on no 
friend, but him who can depend on 
himfelf. He only who aéts confe- 
quentially toward himielf will ac fo 
toward others, and swice wera. 

He who aéts moft coniequentially, 
is the moft friendly, and the moit 
worthy of friendfhip—the more in- 
confequential, the lefs fit for any of 
its dependencies. In this I know I 


have {aid fomething common ; but it 
will be very uncommon if | have 
made you attentive to it. 

The moit exuberant encomiaft turns 


r 





gd into the moft inveterate cen- 
or. 
Who affects ufelefs fingularities has 
furely a little mind. 

All affeftation is the vain and ri- 
ange attempt of poverty to appear 
rich. 

Frequent laughing has been long 
called a fign of a little mind—while 
the fcarcer {mile of harmlefs quiet has 
been complimented as the mark of a 
noble heart— But to abftain from 
laughing, and exciting laughter, mere- 
ly not to offend, or to rilk giving of 
fence, or not to debafe the inward 
dignity of charatter—is a power un- 
known to many a vigorous mind. 

Softnefs of imile indicates foftnefs 
of character. : 

The horfe-laugh indicates bruta- 
lity of character. 

A ineer is often the fign of heart- 
lefs malignity. 

‘Who courts the intimacy of a pro- 
felled {neerer, is a profefled knave. 

All moral dependence on him, whe 
has been guilty of one act of pofitive 
cool villany, againft an acknowledg- 
ed virtuous and noble charaéter, is 
credulity, imbecility, or infanity. 

Humility and love, whatever ob- 
fcurities may involve religious tenets, 
conititute the effence of true religion. 
The humble is formed to adore ; the 
loving to aflociate with eternal love, 

Every thing may be mimicked by 
hypocrify, but humility and love unit- 
ed. The humbleft ftartwinkles moft 
in the darkeft night—the more rare 
humility and love united, the more 
radiant where they meet. 

The wrath that on convittion fub- 
fides into mildnefs, is the wrath of a 
generous mind. 

Who will facrifice nothing, and 
enjoy all, is a fool. 

Thoufands are hated, while none 
are ever loved, without a real caufe. 
The amiable alone can be leved. : 

He 
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He who is loved and commands 
love, when he corre¢ts or is the caufe 
of uneafinefs, muit be loveline(fs it- 
felf ; and, 

He who can love him, in the mo- 
ment of correction, is the moft ami- 
able of mortals. 

Call him wife, whofe ations, words 
and fteps, are all a clear decauje, to 
a clear why ? 

Who knows whence he comes, 
where he is, and whither he tends, 
he, and he alone, is wile. 

Decided ends are fure figns of a 
decided charatter ; and, 

Vague ends of a vague character. 

The difcovery of truth, by flow 
progrefiive meditation, is wifdom— 
Intuition of truth, not preceded by 
perceptible meditation, is genius. 

Avoid the eye that difcovers with 
rapidity the bad, and is flow to ice 
the good. 

Dread more the blunderer’s friend- 
fhip than the calumuiator’s enmity. 

He only, who can give durability 
to his exertions, has genuine power 
and energy of mind. 

Who deipifes all that is defpicable, 
is made to be imprefled with all that 
is grand, 

Who can pay homage to the truly 
deipicable, is truly contemptible. 

‘he mof contemptible of thofe 
that ever were or ever can be defpifed 
by the wife, is he who, with oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted with what 
is noble, pure, grand, gives himfelf 
airs of deipifing it. 

He who can defpife nothing, can 
value nothing with propriety; and 
who can value nothing, has no right 
to deipite any thing. 

Sagacity in felecting the good, and 
courage to honour it, according to its 
degree, determines your own degree 
ot goodnets. 

Who can liften without conftraint 
while an important thing is telling, 
can keep a fecret when told. 

Who cuts, is eafily wounded : the 
readier you are to offend, the fooner 
you are oifended. 

Who, inattentive to anfwers, ac- 


cumulates queflions, will not be in- 
formed, and who means not to be in- 
formed, atks like a fool. 

As one flatters, fo he cuts; fo he 
detracts. 

Who feduloufly attends, pointed- 
Jy afks, calmly fpeaks, coolly an- 
fwers, and ceafes when he has no 
more to fay, is in pofieffion of fome 
of the bett requilites of man. 

Vho feldom fpeaks, and with one 
calm well-timed word can itrike dumb 
the loquacious—is 2 genius among 
thofe who itudy nature. 

Who always willingly relates is not 
fagacious ; and who relates always 
with reluttance feems to want fenti- 
ment and politeneis. 

Who is reipe¢table when thinking 
himielf alone and free from obferva- 
tion, wili be io before the eye of the 
world. 

Who not only renders fpontaneous 
juttice to his rival, but, with cordial 
praife, enumerates his merits more 
clearly than his competitor could 
himieif have done, is not only one of 
the molt perfpicacious—but one of 
the grandeit of mortals—and has, fu- 
perlatively, {poken his own panegyric. 

Who always loles, the more he is 
known, muit undoubtedly be very 
poor. 

Who, in a long courfe of fami- 
liarity, neither gains nor lofes, has 
avery mean, vulgar, character. 

Who always wins, and never lofes, 
the more he is knowr:, enjoyed, uled, 
is as much above a vulgar character. 

Who has no friend, and no ene- 
my, is one of the vulgar; and with- 
out talents, powers, or energy. 

You may depend upon it that he is 
a good man whole intimate friends 
are all good, and whofe enemies are 
characiers decidedly bad. 

He mutt be a man of worth who is 
not forfaken by the good, when the 
mean and malicious uaite to opprefs 
him. 

Say not you know another entirely, 
till you have divided an inheritance 
with him. 


ALLE- 
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ALLEGORICAL LETTER from SATURDAY, ©e. 
{ From Variety, a Colleétion of Effays. ] 


Dear Sir, 

S INCE you are obliged to me for 

the publicatton of your papers, I 
think I have a claim on you to hear 
my complaints with patience, though 
you may not be able to redrefs my 
grievances. I am one of the feven 
children of the week, by our old fa- 
ther Time ; but being the youngett, 
have infenfibly become the worft ufed 
in the family ; and this cruel treat- 
ment is the lefs tolerable to me, from 
the ‘ remembrance of better days,’ 
and the confciouinefs of undeferved 
neglect ; for till within about feven- 
teen or eighteen centuries, I was ex- 
alted above all my other filters. 
’T was then that J enjoyed thofe ho- 
nours which are now beiftowed on 
another; ’twas then, mankind looked 
up to me with that veneration and 
refpeét which they have now trans- 
ferred entirely to my eldeit fitter ; 
my hours like her’s, were dedicated 
to reft, and ferious meditation ; but 
now |’m treated as the drudge, and 
out-caft of my family, as one con- 
demned to finith all the tafks of la- 
bour in which the other daughters of 
the week have been employed. But 
let me give a brief defcription how I 
am received, and treated by the fe- 
veral ranks of people in this king- 
dom. 

The Manufa&urers or daily Labour- 
ers employ my mornings with double 
induilry, that they may compleat the 
work begun, and receive the reward 
of their fix days labour, which is of- 
tener paid them in my prefence than 
in that of any of my fifters; and 
which they are very apt to lavifh in 
idlenefs, and drunken folace, with 
our eldeft hiter, of whofe ufurpation 
I complain: with thefe people I am 
generally fo dirty and neglected, that 
1 am often loathfome to myfelf and 
others, fince no mechanic ever deigns 
to treat me with clean linen, and 
fome not even with clean face or 





hands: while all their finery as well 
as neatnefs is referved to welcome my 
fitter, whofe vitits conftantly fucceed 
at my departure. Yet it is not by 
drefs alone that fhe is complimented 
at my expence, but fhe is always 
better entertained : fhe is regaled with 
meat and ale for dinner, while I am 
hardly allowed mere bread and cheefe. 
Nay, even in very reputable fami- 
lies, 1 am obliged to fubmit to cold 
meat, or difhes hafhed and warmed 
again; becaufe, forfooth! they mutt 
make ends meet whenever I look in 
upon them. ‘This leads me to relate 
my treatment in the clafs next above 
the mere mechanic; the petty fhop- 
keeper is oftentimes obliged to me, tor 
more bufinefs than to all my other 
money-getting fiiters put together ; 
for as to filter sunpay (as I before 
obferved) fhe is above attending to 
any means of getting money, unlefs 
upon a vifit to the very rich and fafhi- 
onable, where fhe condeicends to play 
a game at cards, to the great fcandal 
of the inferior neighbours. The petty 
fhopkeeper, notwithilanding all his 
obligation, longs for my departure, 
yet often dedicates an hour or twoex- 
traordinary to me by candle-light, 
that he may be better able to enjoy 
my fifler’s company, by the profits 
of my protraéied occupation ; and 
while I am doomed to cheat and buf- 
tie in the city, he waftes the produce 
of my thrift in indolence and quiet 
with my fifter in the country. 

From the mere dredges of a retail 
trade, let us go one ftep higher, to 
thofe who have been long enough in 
bufinefs, to leave it fometimes to a 
trufty fervant ; it is here I am made 
the harbinger of pleafures for my 
fiter. For this purpofe I am often 
hurried from a fhabby dinner, and 
wedged into a one-horfe chaife with 
the tracer’s greaty wife, and as many 
dirty brats as the chaife will hold, or 
crammed into the filthy corner of a 

ftage, 
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ftage, and whirled into the country, 
that the family may be enabled to 
give a hearty welcome to my fifter, 
but while they drefs themfelves in 
their beft apparel to appear with her, 
they fay, ‘ that any thing is good 
enough for me.’ 

The richand great, are thofe that 
ufe me beft, for they make no diflinc- 
tion between me and any of my fitters ; 
and though they do not fhew me any 
marks of attention or refpect, yet they 
never fhock my feelings by diftin- 
guithed partialities to my fifter Suw- 
pay ; fo far from it, that her vifits 
often appear dull, and the fafhionable 
world look on her as a fit companion 
only to the lower orders of mankind ; 
for what advantage can thofe who 
never /abour, derive from her, whofe 
only virtue is to beftow re from /a- 
éour ? Indeed, with thete exalted 
members of fociety, it often happens, 
that all the seven Daucurers of 
the week have paffed in turns before 
them, without the {malleit notice by 
which they could diftinguifh one of us 
from another; and while the induf- 
trioys world, receives the call of each 
of us by fun-rife, the rich and great, 
deny us ail admittance till ’tis almoft 
noon. 

There is one feé&t of men who full 
retain for me that veneration which all 
Europe have agreed to fhew my fifter ; 
but their filthy finery, and taudry 
naftinefs, difguit me io much, that | 
feel little honoured by the notice of 
this cheating, circumeifed people. 

To. fchoolboys I am always wet- 
come ; for I generally bring them 
half a holiday: but fill I muft com- 
plain of dirty ufage; for the little 
urchins claim a privilege of being 
never clean at my arrival ; becauie 
they know before I leave them, they 
muit undergo a thorough cleaning to 
receive my fiiter. 

Confider, fir, how mortifying to 
me mutt be this confideration ; yet I 
have fome flender hope, that things 
may come about again; for my fitter 
is of late become fo fanétified and me- 
thodiltical, and fome pious and re- 
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forming juflices have taken her fo 
cordially under their fanatical protec- 
tion, that fhe is become abominably 
ftupid to the induftrious multitude who 
make our filters work ; and for this 
reafon it is not unufual for me to be- 
come partaker of thofe joys which 
were intended for my eldeit fifter ; 
and I am calied forth to witneis games 
of fkittles, cricket, bowls, and trap- 
ball, which my fifter is not allowed 
to fee. Yet thefe amufements give 
me pain, fince 1 am aware that five 
days labour can but ill fupply the ne- 
ceflary wants of Saturday and Sunday ; 
and as the latter can never now be 
brought to work like one of us, the 
families of thofe who wifh to fport 
with me, becaufe my fifter’s fullen 
temper forbids the like with her, muit 
foon be ruined. 

I know not what I ought to afk or 
with of you, but fince youhave fhewn 
fome partiality to me, I hope you 
will conlider my complaint, and not 
fuifer me to become the filthieft, and 
mot contemptible among my fami- 
ly. Though I can never hope to be 
exalted to thofe honours which my 
eldeit fitter has fo long ufurped, | 
truit you will recommend an univerfal 
cleanlineis ; and tell the world that 
they ought never to retire to reit, 
when I have vifited them, without 
ablution from the dirt of the week; 
requelt of thofe with whom I pafs my 
day in drudgery and filth, that they 
would make me comfortable before 
we part; and charge them never to 
defer this weekly tafk, till it be too 
late to celebrate with my filter, the 
public aéts of gratitude and praife, to 
which it is her duty to excite man- 
kind. And fo, my deareft fir, ul! 
we meet again, believe me 

Yours, 
For as long as you pleaie, 


SaTuURDAY.| 


Sir, 

WE the underwritten, having b; 
accident feen our fifter’s letter, detire, 
that (fhould you think proper to puo- 
lith her complaints) you will alfo 1 

fer 
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fert ovr opinion of her. She is an 
idle dirty hufley ; and though fhe is 
occafionally employed to finifh the 
work which fome of us begin, the is 
hardly ever known to fet about a fe- 
ricus job herielf; but always makes 
excule, by fayiug, ‘ that it is too late 
to make a bad week’s work a good 
one.’ For this reaion, and being thé 
youngeft daughter, fhe is generally 
made to do the work of the family, 
and is very properly employed to get 
the houfe in order, 40 recéive oar 
eldett fitter, who ought never to/ap- 
pear like one of us. As to her coms 
plaint of this fiiter’s uturpation, we 
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confefs that the youngeft once enjoy- 
ed the honours, now beftowed by 
chriitians, on the eldeft; bat with 
this fhe ought to acquiefce, and not 
affociate with this ftubborn race, who 
tefufed to credit the authority which 
declared, that the firft thould be Jaft, 
and the lait frit. We rémain ~ 
Yours, = 
As you ufe us, 
MonbDayy 
Turspay, 
WEDNESDAY, 
THuRspAY, an 
FRIDAY, 


PICTURESQUE SCENE #rom HOMER, 
’. ILEAD Vi | 
With a leautiful Reprefentaticn of Nest oR exhorting DIOMED fe 
quit the Field, 


iy the eighth book of the Iliad, the 
Greeks and Trojans join battle. 
Jupiter, on the fummit of Mornt Ida, 
waighs in his balances the fate of both 
athites, and then affrights the Greeks 
with his thander and lightning, ‘This 
lat circumftance, which is the fub- 
jet of the annexed. plate, is thus 
beautifully tranflated: by Pope : 


Then love from Ida’s top his horrors 
{press ; 

The clouds burtt dreadful o'er the Grecian 
beads ; : 

Thick I:ghCnings flafi; the mutt'ring 
thunder rolis ; ; 

Their ftrength he withers, and -uymans 
theip fouls. 

Before his wrath the trembling hofts retire ; 

The god 1n terrovs, and the fkies on fire. 

Nor great Tdcmeneus th. t fight could bear, 

No; exch itern Ajax, thunderbolts of war : 

Norhe, the king of men, th’ alarm fuftain’d; 

Neftor alone amid the ttorm rema nd. 

Unailling he vemain’d, for Paris’ dart 

Hd pierc’d his courfér in a moital part 

Fix'd in the forehead where the tpunging 
mane 

Curl"d o'er the brow, it fung him to the 
brain : 

Mic with his anguifh, he begins to rear, 

Paw with h’s hoofs 2k fr, and ath the air. 

Scarce had h's faulchion cut the reins, and 
fresd 

Th incumber'd chariot fiom the dying feed, 


When dreadful Heétor, thund’ring: thro’ 
the war, : 
Pour’d to the.tumult on his whirling car. 
Thai day had Aretch’d beneath his match- 
lef, hand 
The hoary menarch of the Pvlian band, 
But Diomed beheld: from forth the croud 
He rufh’d, and on Ulyfles eall’d aloud, 
Whyther, oh whither does Ulyfes.run ? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laéites” fon ! 
Mix’d with the vulgar fhall thy fate be 
found, 1 Sth 
Pierc’din the back, a vile, difhoneft wound? 
Oh turi and: fave from--Hector’s. direful 
rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian fage. 
His fruitleis words are lott unheard in air, 
Ulyfles feeks the thips, and thelters there. 


- But bold Td des to the refcue goes, 


A fing!e wartior "midit a hott of foes ; 

Before the courte: s' with a fudden fring 

He leap’, and anxious thus defpoke the 
king. 

Great perils, father! wait th’ unegtial 

fight 5 

Thefe yourger champions will oppreis thy 
mipht. 

Thy veins no more with ancient vigour 
glow, 

Weak 's thy fervant, and thy courfers flow. 

Then walt:, afeend my feat, and trem the 
cor 

Obfirve the fteeds of Tros, renown’d in 
war, 

Prastis’d alike to turn, to ftop, to chacey 

To dare the fight, or wege the ropid :aces 
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Theft late obey’d AEneas* guiding rein ; 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
With thefe againit yon. Trojans will we 


oO, 
Nor Mail great Hector want an equal foe ; 
Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The.thifty fury of my flying fpear. 
Thus faid the chicf ; and Neflor, fkill'd 
in war, 
Approves his counfel, and afcends the car : 
‘The fteeds he left, their trufly fervants 
hold ; 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold : 
‘The vev’rend charioreer dire&ts the cour fe, 
And ftrains his aged arm to Jath the horfe. 
Heétor they face ; un\nowing how to fear, 
Fierce he diove on; Tydides whil'd his 
ar 


The fear with erring hafte mittook its way, 

But phung’d in ry botom lay. _ 

His opening hand im death foriakes the rem: 

The tteeds fly back: he falls, and fpurns 

‘ the plain. 

Great Heétor forrows for his fervant kill"d, 

Yet unreveng’d p rmits to prefs the field ; 

> Till to fupply his place and rule the car, 

Rofe Archeptolemus, the ficrce in war. 

And now had death and horror cover'd al! ; 

Like tn ious flocks the Trojans in their 
wall 

Inclos’d had bled: but Jove with awful 
found 

Roll’d the big thunder o'er the vaft pro- 
found: 

Full in Tydides face the light’ning flew ; 

The ground before him flam‘d with fulphur 


blue ; 
The 7 ftzeds fell proftrate at the 
fight ; 
And Neltor’s trembling hand confefs‘d his 
fright ; 
He dropp'd the reins ; and fhook with facred 
dicad, 
Thvs, turning, warn'd th’ intrepid D omed. 
O-chief ! too daring in thy friend's de- 
fence, 
Retire advie’d, and urge the chariot hence. 
This day, averfe, the fov'reign of the tkies 
Affifts great He&tor, and our palm denies. 
Some other fan may fee the happier hour, 
When Greece fha'l conquer by his heav'nly 
vr. 
*Tis nct in man his fix’d decree to move : 
The great will glory to fubmit to Jove. 
O rewrend prince! (Tyd.des thus re- 
plies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are 
wile. 
But ah, what grief! fhould haughty Hec- 
tor bout, 
J 4G di ing!orious to the guarded coaft. 
5 


Before that dire difgrace fhall blaft my 
fame, 

O’erwhelm me, earth ; and hide a warfior’s 
fhame. 

To whom Gerenian Neftor thus reply'd : 

Gods! can thy courage fear the Phry gian’s 
pride ? 

Heétor may vaunt, but who fliall heed 
the boaft ? 

Not thofe who felt thy arm, the Dardan 
hoft, 

Nor Troy, yet bkeding in her heroes 
loft ; 

Not ev’n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the 
fword 

That laid in duft her lov’d, lamented lord. 

He faid, and hafty, o'er the galping throng 

Drives the fwift fteeds ; the chariot fmokes 
along. 

The fhouts of Trojans thicken in the 
wind; 

The ftorm of hiffing jav’lins pours behiwd. 

Then with a voice that fhakes the folid 
tkics, 

Pleas'd HeStor braves the warrior as he 


es. 

Go, mighty hero, grac’d above the reft 

In feats of council and the fumptuous feaft ; 

Now hope no more thofe honours from thy 
train 5 

Go, lefs than woman, in the form of man! 

To fcale our walls, to wrap our tow’rs in 
flames, 

To lead in ex le the fais Phrygian dames, 

Thy once proud hopes, prefumptuous 
prince ! are fled ; 

This arm fhall reach thy heart, and ftretch 
thee dead. 


Judicious critics have obferved, that 
this a battle defcribed with fo much 
fire, that the warmeft imagination of 
an able painter cannot add a circum- 
ftance to heighten the furprife or hor- 
ror of the picture; which, however, 
is a fpecimen of a fingle one only, 
defigned by Homer, out of the many 
with which he has beautified the Iliad. 
And, indeed, every thing is fo na- 
tural and lively, that tne hiftory- 
painter would generally have no 
more to do, but to delineate the 
forms, and copy the circumftances, 
jult as he finds them defcribed by this 
great mafter. We cannot therefore 
wonder at what has been fo often faid, 
of Homer's furniihing ideas to the 
molt famous painters of antiquity. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NumMsB. 


XXXKV. 


On th NATURE of the TIDES, 


Alternate tides in facred order run, 


BLACKMORE, 


The ebbs of tides, and their myfterious flow, 
We, as art’s elements, fhall underitand. 


HE tides of the fea have ever 

been confidered among the mot 
wonderful phenomena in nature. The 
conjectures of the more ancient phi- 
lofophers concerning them were equal- 
ly various, vifionary, and wild. Some 
of them confidered the tides as ebul- 
litions occafioned by fubterraneous 
fires, or as the effeéts of winds and 
exhalations, or as the confequence of 
a rarefaction produced by the beams 
of the moon, or as ae from 
the interruption of the feas by the 
continents. It appears, however, 
that Pliny, Ptolemy, and Macrobius, 
were not unacquainted with the in- 
fluence of the {un and moon upon the 
tides; and Pliny fays expreisly, that 
the caufe of the ebb and flow is in the 
fun, which attraéts the waters of the 
ocean; and he adds, that the waters 
rife in proportion to the proximity of 
the moon to the earth. 

But the moderns have difcovered, 
that all the phenomena of the tides 
are to be accounted for, from the 
principle of gravitation. All that is 
requifite to their folution is, that the 
earth and moon, and every particle 
of them, mutually gravitate toward 
each other. Indeed, the fagacious 
Kepler, long ago, conjectured this 
to be the caufe of the tides: ¢ If,’ 
fays he, ‘ the earth ceaied to attract 
its waters towards itfelf, all the water 
in the ocean would rife and flow into 
the moon: the {phere of the moon’s 
attraétion extends to eur earth, and 
draws up the water.’ This, at that 
time, was mere conjecture ; for fir 
Ifaac Newton was the frit who clearly 


Drrven. 


pointed out the caufe of this phano- 
menon, and demonftraied its agree- 
ment with its efteéts, 

The waters of the ocean are ob- 
ferved to flow, for certain hours, from 
fouth toward the north; in which 
motion or flux, which latts about fix 
hours, the fea gradually fwelis ; fo 
that entering the mouths of rivers, it 
drives back the river waters~to their 
heads. After a continual flux of fix 
hours, the fea feems to reft for a 
quarter of an hour: it then begins to 
ebb or retire back again, from north 
to fouth, for fix hours more; in which 
time, the waters finking, the rivers 
refume their natural courfe. After 
a feeming paufe of a quarter of an 
hour, the iea again begins to flow as 
before ; and thus it has alternately 
rifen and fallen twice a day, fince the 
creation. 

I have obferved, that in the time 
of Pliny, the tides were known to be 
under the influence of the fun, in a 
{mall degree ; but, in a muclr great- 
er, of the moon. It was found, that 
there was a flux and reflux of the fea, 
in the {pace of twelve hours and forty- 
eight minutes, which is exactly the 
time of a lunar day. It was obferved, 
that whenever the moon was in the 
meridian, or, in other words, as nearly 
as poflible over any part of the fea, 
that the fea fowed to that part, and 
made a tide there. On the contrary 
it was found, that when the moon 
left the meridian, the fea began to 
flow back to its former fituation, and 
there might be faid to ebb. Thus 
far the waters of the fea feemed very 
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regularly to attend the motions of the 
moon, But it appeared, likewile, 
that when the moon was in the oppo- 
fite meridian, as far off as on the other 
fide of the globe, there was a tide on 
this fide glio ; fo that the moon pro- 
doced two tides, one by her - 
approach to, and another by her 
greateft diftance from us: in other 
words, the moon, in once going 
round the earth, produced two tides 
always at the fame time ; one on the 
part of the globe direétly under her ; 
and the other on the part of the globe 
directly oppofite. 

Mankind continued for feveral ages 
content with knowing the general 
cauie of thefe wonders, hopelets of 
difcovering the particular manner of 
the moon’s operation ; till, as I be- 
fore obferved, Kepler firft conjectured, 
and Newton demonitrated, that at- 
traction was the principal caufe. 

The moon hag been found, like all 
the reit of the plinets, to attract, and 
be attracted by the earth. ‘This at- 
traction prevails throughout our whole 
planeiary fyitem. ‘I'he more matter 
there is contained in any body, the 
more it attraéts; and its influence 
decreafes in proportion as thediftance, 
when fquared, increafes. This being 

remifed, we muft enquire what will 
follow, {uppofing the moon in the 
meridian or any traétof the fea. The 
furface of the water immediately un- 
der the moon, is nearer the moon 
than any other of the globe is; and, 
therefore, muit be more fubject to 
its attraction than the waters any 
where elfe. The waters will, there- 
fore, be attra¢ted by the moon, and 
rife in a heap, whofe eminence will 
be the higheft where the attraction is 
greateft. In order to form this emi- 
nence, it is obvious, that the furface, 
as well as the depths, will be agi- 
tated; and that wherever the wa- 
ter runs from one part, fucceeding 
waters muft run to fill up the {pace 
jt has left. ‘Thus, the waters of the 
fea, running from al} parts, to attend 
the motions of the moon, produce the 
taotions of the tide; and it is high 
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tide at that part wherever the moon 
comes over it, or to its meridian. 

But when the moon travels onward, 
and ceafes to point over the place 
where the waters were juit rifen, the 
caufe here of their rifing ceafing to 
operate, they will flow back by their 
natural gravity, into the lower parts 
from whence they had travelled ; and 
this retiring of the waters will form 
the ebbing of the fea. 

Thus, the firft part of the demon- 
ftration is obvious ; fince, in gene- 
ral, it requires no great fagacity to 
conceive, that the waters neareft the 
moon are moit attracted, or raifed 
higheit by the moon. But the other 
part of the demonftration, namely, 
how there come to he high tides at 
the fame time, on the oppofite fide 
of the giobe, and where the waters 
are jurtheit from the moon, is not fo 
eafy to concrive. To comprehend 
this, it muit be obferved, that the 
part of the earth, and its waters, 
that are fartheit trom the moon, are 
the parts of all others that are leaft 
attracted by the moon: it mutt alfo 
be obferved, that all the waters, when 
the moon is on the oppofite fide of 
the earth, muft be: attraéted by it in 
the fame direétion that the earth it- 
felf attracts them, that is, 2s it were, 
quite through the body of the earth, 
towards the moon ittelf. This, there- 
fore, being conceived, it is plain, 
that thofe waters which are furtheit 
from the moon, will have lefs weight, 
or gravity towards the centre, tian 
thofe of any other part on the fame 
fide of the globe ; becau‘e the moon’s 
attraction, (which confpires with that 
of the earth, but which decreafes in 
proportion as the fquares of the dif- 
tances increafe) is there leait.. The 
waters, therefore, that are furthett 
from the moon, having leis gravity, 
and being lighteft, will be prefled on 
all fides by thofe that, having more 
of the moon’s attra¢tion, are heavier! 
they will be prefled, I fay, on all 
fides; and, the heavier waters fow- 
ing in, will make them iwell and 
rife In an eminehce directly oppofite 

to 
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to that on the other fide of the globe, 
cauied by the more immediate influ- 
ence of the moon *. 

In this manner, the moon, in one 
diurnal revolution, produces two tides; 
the one railed immediately under the 
iphere of its influence, and the other 
directly oppofite to it. As the moon 
travels, this vaft body of waters rears 
upward, as if to watch its motions ; 
and purfues the fame conftant rota- 
tion. However, in this great work 
of railing the tides, the fun has no 
{mall ihare: it produces its own tides, 
conitantly every day, jutt as the moon 
does, but in a much lefs degree, be- 
caufe the fun is at an immenfely 
greater diftance. Thus there are 
folar tides and lunar tides. When 
the forces of theie two great lumina- 
ries concur, which they always do, 
when they are in either the fame, or 
in oppofite parts of the heavens, they 
jointly produce a much greater tide, 
than when they are fo fituated in the 
heavens, as each to make peculiar 
tides of their own. To exprefs the 
very fame thing technically ; in the 
conjunctions and oppofitions of the 
jun and moon, the attraction of the 
fun confpires with the attraction of the 
moon; by which means the high 
jpring tides are formed, But in the 
quadratures of the fan and moon, the 
water raifed by the one is depreffed 
by the other ; and hence the lower 
neap tides have their production. In 
a word, the tides are greateft in the 
fyzigies, and leaft in the quadratures. 

‘This theory, welt underftood, and 

.the aftronemical terms previouily 
known, it may be readily brought to 
explain the various appearances of 
the tides, if the earth were covered 
with a deep fea, and the waters unin- 
fluenced by thoals, currents, ftraits, 
ortempefts. But inevery partof the 
fea, near the fhores, the geographer 
mutt come in to correct the calcula- 
tions of the aftronomer. For, on ac-- 
count of the fhallownefs ef fome 


3°9 
places, and the narrownefs of the 
ftraits in others, there arifes a great 
diverfity in the effe&, not to be ac- 
ceunted for without an exact know- 
ledge of the place, In the great 
depths of the ocean, for initance, a 
very flow and imperceptible motion 
of the whoie body of water will {uf- 
fice to raife its furface feveral feet 
high; but, if the fame increafe of 
water is to be conveyed through a 
narrow channel, it muft rufh through 
it with the moit impetuous rapidity. 
Thus, in the Englifh Channel, and’ 
the German Occan, the tide is found 
to flow ttrongeit in thofe places that 
are narroweit ; the fame quantity of 
water being, in this cafe, driven 
through a imaller paflaze. It is often 
feen, therefore, pouring through a 
ftrait with great force; and, by its 
rapidity ,contiderably raifed above that 
part of the ccean through which it runs. 

The thallownefs and narrowne(s of 
many parts of the fea give rife alfo to 
a peculiarity in the tides of fome parts 
of the world: for, in many places, 
in our own feas, in particular, the 
greateft {well of the tide is not while 
the moon is in its meridian height, 
and direétly over the place, but fome 
time after it has declined from thence. 
The fea, in this cafe, being obftruted, 
purfues the moon with what difpatch 
it can, bat does not arrive with all 
its waters, till after the moon has 
ceafed to operate. Laitly, from this 
fhailownefs of the fea, and from its 
being obftructed by fhoals and ftraits, 
we may account tor the Mediterra- 
nean, the Baltic, and the Black fea, 
having no fenfible tides. Thee, a!- 
though to us they feem very extenfive, 
are not, however, large enough to be 
affected by the influence of the moon ; 
and, as to their communication with 
the ocean, through fuch narrow in- 
lets, it is impoffible, that in a few 
hours they fhould receive and return 
water enough to raile or depreds them 
in any contiderable degree. 


* See this, and what follows, illuitvated clearly by a reference to a plate: in Bonny- 
caftlc’s Allivnomy. 
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In general, we may obferve, that 
all tides are much higher, and more 
confiderable in the torrid zone, than 
in the reft of the ocean; the fea in 
thofe parts being generally deeper, 
and leis affeéted by variable winds, or 
winding fhores. One of the greateit 
tides we know of is that at the mouth 
of the river Indus, where the water 
rifes thirty feet * in height. How 
great, therefore, muit have been the 
amazement of Alexander’s foldiers at 
fuch a ftrange appearance. They 
who had been always accuitomed be- 
fore to the {carcely perceptible rifings 
of the Mediterranean, or the minute 
intumefcence of the Black fea, when 
made at once fpectators of a river 
rifing and falling thirty feet in a few 
hours, mult, no doubt, have felt the 
moit extreme awe, and, as we are 
told by Quintus Curtius, a mixture 
of curiofity and apprehenfion. The 
tides are alfo remarkably high on the 
coafts of Malay, in the itraits of 
Sunda, in the Red Sea, at the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence, along the 
coaits of China and Japan, at Pana- 
ma, and in the gulph of Bengal. 
The tides at Batiha in the kingdom 
of Tonquin, witch lies in 20° 50’ 
north latitude, are, however, the 
mott remarkable in the world. In 
this port there is but one tide and one 
ebb in twenty-four hours; whereas, 
as before obferved, in all other places 
therearetwo. Befides, there, twice 
jn each month there is no tide at all, 
when the moon is near the equinoc- 
tial, the water being for fome time 
quite ftagnant. Thefe, with fome 
other odd appearances attending the 
fame phenomena, were confidered 
by many as infcrutable ; but fir Ifaac 
Newtoa, with peculiar fagacity, ad- 
judged them to arife from the concur. 
rence of twouldes, one from the South 
fea, and the other from the Indian 
ocean. Of each of thefe tides there 
come fucceflively two every day ; 
two at one time greater, and two at 
another that are leis. ‘I'he time be- 
tween the arrival of the two greater 


is confidered by him as high ride ; 
the time between the two lefs, as ebb, 
In fhort, with this alone, that great 
mathematician folved every appear- 
ance, and fo eftablithed his theory 
as to filence every oppofer. 

Such is the nature and fuch the va- 
rious phenomena of the tides; a 
fubject which I cannot conclude, with- 
out fuggeiting hew much we are 
bound to adore the Benevolent Crea- 
tor, not only in the goodnefs whic! 
he manifeits in the terraqueous globe, 
but in his aftonithing world of waters. 
‘The waters of the fea, it has been 
obierved by philofophers, are kept 
{weet by their motion, without which 
they would foon putrefy, and {pread 
univerfal infeGtion. If we look, there- 
fore, for final caufes, a great and 
obvious one is apparent in the tides. 
Had the fea been made without mo- 
tion, and refembling a pool of ftag- 
nant water, the nobler races of ani- 
mated nature would fhortly be at an 
end. Nothing would then be left 
alive but {warms of ill-formed crea- 
tures, with fcarce more than veges 
table life, and fubfiting by putre- 
faction. Were this extenlive bed of 
waters entirely quiefcent, millions 
of the fmaller reptile kinds would 
there find a proper retreat in which 
to breed and multiply. They would 
find there no agitation, no concuflion 
in the parts of the fluid to crufh their 
feeble frames, or to force them from 
the places in which they were bred ; 
there they would multiply in fecurity 
and eafe, enjoy a fhort life, and pu- 
trefying, thus again give life to num- 
berlefs others, as little worthy of ex- 
iftence as themfelves. But the mo- 
tion of this great element effectually 
deilroys the number of thefe viler 
creatures : its currents and its tides 
produce continual agitation, the 
thock of which they are not able to 
endure ; the parts of the fluid rub 
againit each other, deftroy all vici- 
dities ; and, the ocean, if I may fo 
express mytelf, acquires health by 
exercife. 


®-The tide at St. Malo’s is faid to rife a hundred feet. Bonnycajlle, 
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New and Intercfing PARTICULARS of the Lire of Captain 
F James Cook. 


In our Magazine for July, 1784, we gave the Memoirs of the Life of this illuf- 
trious Navigator, as prefixed to the Hiftory of bis laft Voyage, by the late Cap- 
tain King. Further Inquiries fince, it might be fuppyed, would procure more 


ample, if not more accurate Information. 


This the Ludufiry of Dr. Kippis has 


accomplifhed ; and from his * Life of Capt. James Cook,” jut publifaed, 
ave are happy to give the following Part.cidars. 


. oer James Cook had no 
claim to diftin&tion on account 
of the luitre of his birth, or the dig- 
nity of his anceftors. His father, 
James Cook, who from his dialect is 
fuppofed to have been a Northum- 
brian, was in the humble ftation of a 
fervant in hafbandry, and married a 
woman of the fame rank with himfelf, 
whole chriftian name was Grace. 
Both of them were noted in their 
neighbourhood for their honeity, fo- 
briety, and diligence. They firit 
lived at a village called Mortoa, and 
then removed to Marton, another 
village in the North-riding of York- 
fhire, fituated in the high road from 
Gifbrough, in Cleveland, to Stocton 
upon Tees, in the county of Durhim, 
at the diftance of fix miles from each 
of thefe towns: At Marton Captaia 
Cook was born, on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 172843 and, agreeaoly to the 
caftom of the vicar of the parith, 
whofe practice it was to bapule in- 
fants foon after their birth, he was 
baptifed on the 3d of November fol- 
Jowing. He was one of nine chil- 
dren, all of whom are now dead, ex- 
cepting a daughter, who married a 
filherman at Redcar. The firit ra- 
diments of young Cook’s education 
were received by him at Marton, 
where he was taught to read by Dame 
Walker, the {chool-miitrefs of the 
village. When he was eight years 
of his age, his father, in contequenee 
of the charaéter he had obtained fcr 
induitry, frugality, and fkill in haf- 
bandry, had a little promotion be- 
flowed upon him, which was that of 
being «appointed head feryant, or 
Ff  l 


hind, to a farm belonging to the late 
Thomas Skottow, Eig. called Airy 
Holine, near Great Ayton. ‘To this 
place, therefore, he removed with 
his family; aad his fon James, at 
Mr. Skottow’s expence, was put to a 
day fchool in Ayton, where he was 
initructed in writing, and in a few of 
the firit rules of arithmetic. 

Before he was thirteen years of age, 
he was bound an apprentice to Mr. 
William Sanderfon, a haberdabher, or 
fhopkeeper, at Staiths, a coatiderable 
fithing town, about ten miles north 
of Whitby. ‘his employment, how- 
ever, was very unfuitable to young 
Cook’s difpofition. ‘The fea was the 
ovject of his inclination; and his 
pation for it could not avoid beiag 
itrengthened by the fituation of the 
town in which he was placed, and the 
manner of life of the perfons with 
whom he mult frequently converle. 
Some diiagreement having happened 
between him and his matter, he ob- 
tained his difcharge, and foon after 
bound himfelf for feven yeirs to 
Meffrs. John and Henry Walker, of 
Whitby, Quakers by religious profef- 
fion, and principal owners of the fhi 
Free-love, and of another veffel, bot 
of which were conftantly employed in 
the coal trade, ‘The greateft part of 
his apprenticeihip was {pent on board 
the Free-love. After he was out of 
his time he continued to ferve in the 
¢ al and other branches of trade 
(though chiefly in the former) in the 
capacity of a common failor; til, at 
length, he was raited to be mate of 
onc of Mr. Johu Walker's thips. 
During this perjod it is not recollec- 
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ed that he exhibited any thing very 
peculiar, either in his abilities or his 
conduct ; though there can be no 
doubt but that he had gained a con- 
fiderable degree of knowledge in the 
practical part of navigation, and that 
his attentive and fagacious mind was 
laying upa ftore of obfervations which 
would would be ufeful to him in fu- 
ture life. 

In the fpring of the year 1755, 
when hoftilities broke out between 
England and France, and there was 
a hot prefs for feamen, Mr. Cook 
happened to be in the river Thames 
with the fhip to which he belonged. 
At firlt he concealed himfelf, to avoid 
being preffed ; but reflecting that it 
might be difficult, notwithftanding all 
his vigilance, to elude difcovery or 
efcape purfuit, he determined, upon 
farther confideration, to enter volun- 
tarily into his majefty’s fervice, and 
to take his future fortune in the royal 
navy. Perhaps he had fome prefage 
in his own mind, that by his activity 
and exertions he might rife confider- 
ably above his prefent fituation. Ac- 
cordingly, he went to a rendezvous 
at Wapping, and entered with an of- 
ficer of the Eagle man of war, a fhip 
of fixty guns, at that time command- 
ed by Captain Hamer. To this thip 
Captain (now Sir Hugh) Pallifer was 
appointed, in the month of Oétober, 
17553 and when he took the com- 
mand, found in her James Cook, 
whom he foon diftinguifhed to be an 
able, aétive, and diligent feaman. 
All the officers fpoke highly in his 
favour, and the captain was {fo well 
pleafed with his behaviour, that he 
gave him every encouragement which 
lay in his power. 

In the courfe of fome time, Captain 
Pallifer received a letter from Mr. 
Ofbaldetton, then member of parlia- 
ment for Scarborough, acquainting 
him that feveral neighbours of his 
had {folicited him to write in favour of 
one Cook, on board the captain’s 
fhip. They had heard that Captain 
Pallifer had taken notice of him, and 
they requefted, if he thought Cook 
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deferving of it, that he would poine 
out in what manner Mr. Ofbaldeiton 
might beit contribute his affiftance to- 
wards forwarding the young man’s 
promotion. The captain, in his re- 
ply, did juftice to Cook’s merit; but, 
as he had been oaly a fhort time in 
the navy, informed Mr. Ofbaldefton 
that he could not be promoted as a 
commifiion officer. A mafter’s war- 
rant, Captain Pallifer added, might 
perhaps be procured for Mr. Cook, 
by which he would be raifed to a fta- 
tion that he was well qualified to dif- 
charge with ability and credit. 

Such a warrant he obtained on the 
roth of May, 1759, for the Gram- 
pus floop; but the proper maiter hav- 
ing unexpectedly returned to her, the 
appointment did not take place. Four 
days after he was made matter of the 
Garland; when, upon enquiry, it 
was found that he could not join her, 
as the fhip had already failed. On 
the next day, the 15th of May, he 
was appointed tothe Mercury. ‘Thele 
quick and fucceflive appointments 
fhew that his interelt was trong, and 
that the intention to ferve him was 
real and effedlual. 

The deftiaation of the Mercury 
was to North America, where fhe 
joined the fleet under the command 
of Sir Charles Saunders, which, in 


conjunétion with the land forces un- 


der General Wolfe, was engaged in 
the famous fiege of Quebec. During 
that fiege, a difficult and dangerous 
fervice was neceffary to be performed. 
This was to take the foundings in the 
channel of the river St. Lawrence, 
between the ifland of Orleans and the 
north fhore, direétly in the front of 
the French fortified camp at Mont- 
morency and Beauport, in order to 
enable the admiral to place fhips 
againit the enemy’s batteries, and to 
cover our army on a general attack, 
which the heroic Wplie intended to 
make on the camp. Captain Palli- 
fer, in confequence of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cook’s fagacity- and 
refolution, recommended him to the 
fervice; and he performed it in the 
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moft complete manner. In this bu- 
fineis he was employed during the 
night-time, for feveral nights toge- 
ther. At lemgth he was difcovered 
by the enemy, who collected a great 
number of Indians and canoes, in a 
wood, near the water-fide, which were 
launched in the night, for the purpofe 
of furrounding him, and cutting him 
off. On this occafion he had a very 
narrow efcape. He was obliged to 
run for it, and puihed on fhore on 
the ifland of Orleans, near the guard 
of the Englifh hofpital. Some of the 
Indians entered at the ftern of the 
boat, as Mr. Cook leaped out at the 
bow; and the boat, which was a 
barge belonging to one of the fhips 
of war, was carried away in triumph. 
However, he furnithed the adm‘ral 
with as correct and complete a draught 
of the channel and foundings as could 

ave been made after our countrymen 
were in pofieflion of Quebec. Sir 

tugh Pallifer has good reafon to be- 
lieve, that before this time Mr. Cook 
had {carcely ever uled a pencil, and 
that he knew nothing of drawing. 
But fuch was his capacity, that he 
ipeedily made himfelf matter of every 
object to which he applied his atten- 
tion. 

Another important ferviee was per- 
formed by Mr. Cook while the fleet 
continued in the river of St. Law- 
rence. ‘The navigation of that river 
is exceedingly difficult and hazardous. 
]t was particularly fo to the Englith, 
who were thea in a great meafure 
ftrangers to this part of North Ame- 
tica, and who lad no chart, on the 
correctnefs of which they could de- 
pend. It was therefore ordered by 
the admiral, that Mr. Cook fhould 
be employed to furvey thole pasts of 
the river, below Quebec, which na- 
vigators had experienced to be at- 
tended with peculiar difficulty and 
danger ; and he ex@cuted the bufinefs 
with the fame diligence and {kill of 
which he had already afforded fo hap- 
py a fpecimen. When he had finifh- 
ed the undertaking, his chart of the 
river Si, Lawrence was publithed, 
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with foundings, and directions for 
failing in that river. Of the accu- 
racy and utility of this chart it is fuf- 
ficient to fay, that it hath never fince 
been fouad neceffary to publifh any 
other. One which has appeared in 
France is only a copy of oar author’s, 
on a reduced fcale. 

After the expedition at Quebec, 
Mr. Cook, by warrant from lord 
Colvill, was appointed, on the 22d 
of September, matter of the Nor- 
thumberland man of war, the fhip in 
which his lordfhip itaid, in the fol- 
lowing winter, as commodore, with 
the command of a fquadron at Halis 
fax. In this ftation Mr. Cook’s be- 
haviour did not fail to gain him the 
efteem and friendhip of his comé 
mander. During the leifure which 
the feafon of winter afforded him, he 
employed his time in the acquifition 
of {uch knowledge as eminently qua- 
lified him for future fervice. It was 
at Halifax that he firlt read Euclid, 
and applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
altronomy and other branches of {ci- 
ence. The books of which he had 
the affiitance were few in number ; 
but his induftry enabled him to fup- 
ply many defects, and to make a 
progrets far fuperior to what could be 
expected from the advantages he ens 
joyed. 

While Mr. Cook was mafter of the 
Northumberland under lord Colvill; 
that fhip eame to Newfoundland, in 
September, 1762, to affiit in the res 
capture of the ifland trom thé French; 
by the forces under the command of 
heutenant-colonel Ambherit. Whert 
the ifland was recovered, the Einglith 
fleet ftaid fome days at Placentia, in 
order to put it in 2 more complete 
ftate of defence. During this time 
Mr. Cook manifefled a diligence int 
furveying the harbour and heights of 
the place, which arrefted the notice 
of captain (now admiral) Graves, 
commander of the Antelope, and go- 
vernor of Newfoundland. The go- 
vernor was hence indaced to afk Gook 
a variety Of queitions, freta the ane 
{wers to which he wag led to entertain 
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a very favourable opinion of his abi- 
lities. This opinion was increafed, 
the more he faw of Mr. Cook’s con- 
duct ; who, wherever they went, con- 
tinued to difplay the moft unremitting 
attention to every object that related 
to the knowledge of the coaft, and 
which was calculated to facilitate the 
practice of navigation. The efteem 
which captain Graves had conceived 
for him, was confirmed by the teiti- 
monies to his charaéter that were 
given by all the officers under whom 
he ferved 

In the latter end of 1762, Mr. 
Cook returned to England; and, on 
the z1{t of December, in the fame 
year, married, at Barking in Effex, 
MifsElizabeth Batts, an amiable and 
deferving woman, who was juitly en- 
titled to, and enjoyed his tendereft 
regard and affection. But his tation 


in life, and the high duties to which 
he was called, did not permit him to 
partake of matrimonial felicity with- 
out many and very long interrup- 
tions. 

Early in the year of 1763, after the 
peace with France and Spain was 


concluded, it was determined that 
captain Graves fhould go out again, 
as governor of Newfoundland. As 
the country Was very valuable in a 
commercial view, and had been an 
obje&t of great contention between 
the Englifh and the French, the cap- 
tain obtained an eftablifhment for the 
furvey of its coaits ; which, however, 
he procured with fome difficulty, be- 
caufe the matter was not fufliciently 
uhderftood by government at home. 
In confidering the execution of the 
plan, Mr. Cook appeared to captain 
Graves to be a proper perfon tor the 
purpoie; and propofals were made 
to him, to which, notwithftanding his 
recent marriage, he readily and pru- 
dently acceded. Accordingly, he 
went out with the captain as furveyor ; 
and was firit employed to furvey 
Miguclon and St. Pierre, which had 
been ceded by the treaty to the 
French, «ho, by order of admini- 
itration, were to take pojiviiion of 
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them at a certain period, even though 
the Englifh commander fhould not 
happen to be arrived in the country, 
When captain Graves had reached 
that part of the world, he found there 
the governor who had been fent trom 
France (Monf. D’ Anjac), with all the 
fettlers and his own family, on board 
a frigate and fome tranfports. It 
was contrived, however, to keep them 
in that difagreeable fituation for a 
whole month, which was the time 
taken by Mr. Cook to complete his 
furvey. When the bufineis was fi- 
nifhed, the French were put into 
poffeffion of the two iflands, and deft 
in the quiet enjoyment of them, with 
every profeffion of civility. 

At the end of the feafon, Mr. Cook 
returned to Engiand, but did not long 
continue athome. In the beginning 
of the year 1764, his old and con- 
ftant friend and patron, Sir Hugh 
Pallifer, was appointed governor and 
commodore of Newioundland and 
Labradore ; upon which occafion he 
was glad to take Mr. Cook with him, 
in the fame capacity that he had fuf- 
tained under captain Graves. In- 
deed, no man could have been found 
who was better qualified for finifhing 
the defign which had been begun in 
the preceding year. ‘The charts of 
the coails, in that part of North A- 
merica, were very erroneous; and 
it was highly neceflary to the trade 
and navigation of his majefty’s fub- 
jeéts, that new ones fhould be form- 
ed, which would be more correét and 
uleful. Accordingly, under the or- 
ders of commodore Pallifer, Mr. Cook 
was appointed, on the 1th of April, 
1764, marine furveyor of Newfound- 
land and Labradore; and he had a 
veflel, the Grenville {chooner, to at- 
tend him for that purpofe How well 
he executed his commiffion is known 
to every man acquainted with navi- 
gation. ‘The charts which he after- 
wards publithed of the different tur- 
veys he had made, reflecied great 
credit on his abilities and character, 
and the utility of them is univerially 
acknowledged. Itis underticcd, that, 
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fo far as Newfoundland is concerned, 
they were of confiderable fervice to 
the king’s miniiters, in fettling the 
terms of the lait peace. Mr. Cook 
explored the inland parts of this 
iflind in a much completer manner 
than had ever been done beicre. By 
penetrating farther into the middle 
of the couatry than any man had hi- 
therto attempted, he difcovercd {e- 
veral large lakes, which are indicated 
upon the general chart. In thefe fer- 
vices Mr. Cook appears to have been 
employed. with the intervals of oc- 
cationally returning to England for 
the winter featon, till the year 1767, 
which was the laft time that he went 
out upon his ftation ef marine fur- 
veyor of Newfoundland. Jt muft 
not be omitted, that, while he occu- 
picd this poit, he had an opportunity 
of exhibiting to the Royal Society a 
proof of his progrefs in the ftudy of 
aitronomy. <A fhort paper was writ- 
ten by him, and inferted in the fifty- 
feventh volume of the Philofophical 
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TranfaQions, entitled, « An Obfer- 
vation of an Eclipfe of the Sun at the 
ifland of Newfoundland, Augu% 5, 
1766, with the longitude of the place 
of Obtervation deduced from it.’ 
The obfervation was made at one of 
the Burgeo iflands, near Cape Rays 
in latitude 47° 36° 19°’, on the fouth- 
welt extremity of Newfoundland. 
Mr. Cook’s paper having been coin- 
municaued by Dr. Bevis to Mir. 
Witchell, the latter gen!leman com- 
pared it with an obfervation taken at 
Oxtord, by the Rev. Mr. Horniby, 
on tie fame eclipfe, and thence com- 
puted the difference of longitude re- 
ipecting the places of objervation, 
making due allowance for the eect 
of parallax, and the prolate ipheroical 
figure of the earth. It appears from 
the ‘‘Tranfactions,’ Vol. LVII. p. 
215, 216. that our navigator had 
already obtained the charatter of be: 
ing an able mathematician. 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 


An Account of the CHARACTER, Manners, and CusToOMsS 
of th Moors. 


Concluded from Page 263. 


THE firft and immediate wants of 
man are only felt among the Moors, 
as in other hot climates: the few en- 
jovments they tafte are all fecret, and 
within their own houfes, carefully 
concealed from public view. Hence 
their talents find {mall exertion; in- 
duitry follows luxury and abundance, 
and is little feen where liberty is ba- 
nithed and opprefiion reigns. Heat, 
perhaps, too, may benumb the body, 
aud with that the faculties of the 
mind, fo neceflary for the invention 
and perfection of the arts: thofe of 
the Moors, indeed, are few, and in 
a rude ftate; their workman have 
fewer tools, aids, and conveniences, 
than thofe of Europe. 

A goldfmith will come and work 
in the corner of a court, where he 
prefenily fixes his ftall;, his anvil, 
hammer, bellows, files, and melting 





ladle, are all broucht with him in a 
bag; his bellows are made ofa goat’s 
fkin, into which he inierts a reed, 
holding it with one hand, while with 
the other he preffes the bag, after 
the manner of bagpipers; and this 
way lights and blows up his fire. 

Other trades work with the like 
rude fimplicity ; they have not fufi- 
cient employ ment to incite their emu- 
lation, or increafe their conveniences : 
yet does the fight of a nation in this 
flate infpire veneration ; acomparifon 
is neceffarily made between the va- 
rious gradations of art and its pros 
greis toward perfection; while the 
diftance between fuch its moit perfect 
itate and theie feeble attempts creates 
aftonifhment. 

The employments and profeffions 
of man are iuberdinate to his wants ; 
uieful trades are therefore only known 
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among the Moors ; thofe that apper- 
tain to pleafure and luxury are there 
wholly fuperfluous. The proceed- 
ings of government are too fimple to 
excite conjecture and form politicians, 
and the condition of men in Morocco 
is almoft uniform. 

The governors of provinces and 
towns, defirous of court favour, fend 
their fous to attend on the fovereign, 
where they find employment, accord- 
ing to their talents, in his fervice, 
carrying his meflages, and executing 
his commiffions. Here are no fixed 
poits or offices; the funttions are 
merely temporary, domettic, and 
more or lef{s dangerous, according to 
the charaéter of the reigning monarch, 
or the ufe and abufe of his confidence ; 
in governments fo cruel, courtiers 
uiually execute what the turbulent 

ailions of the tyrant command, and 
sta and probity there are feldom 
titles of recommendation. 

Individuals, who have acquired 
fome wealth, do not willingly fend 
their fons into the fervice of the em- 
peror, left they fhould endanger their 
fortune, and expofe themielves to 
thofe confequences which refult from 
the indijcretion or inexperience of 
youth ; they rather prefer educating 
them for the offices of Judges, or 
Taibes, if they have abilities, truft- 
ing them with money to trade, or 
employing them in the fuperinten- 
dance of their gardens and grounds, 
Thefe are the general and principal 
occupations of the Moors. 

They marry their children early 
that they may the fooner addict them 
to employment, and prevent diffipa- 
tion. Qne profeffion with them is 
equal to another, and they indiffer- 
ently teach them to trade, make them 
tailors, weavers, tanners, or fhoe- 
makers, as it may happen: no per- 
fon is afhamed of exercifing a uleful 
trade : the Cadi and the governor of 
a town cach marry their daughter to 
2 tradeiman, without iuppofing they 
have thereby degraded themielves. 

On the Friday, which is their day 
of prayer, or fabbath, ail the inhabi- 
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tants of a town, clothed 'n the fame 
kind of ftuff and the fame colour, are 
nearly all equal. Ia abfolute go- 
vernments, where the defpot is ail, 
and the flave nothing, there is but 
little dittinction of rank among men; 
differences there are, but they are 
momentary, appear and difappear at 
the will of the mafter: the emperor 
of Morocco of a foldier makes a 
Bafhaw, and of a Bathaw a foldier. 
I myfelf have known a governor de- 
pofed by the monarch, and con- 
demned to {weep the ttreeis of the 
town he had governed. Such caprices 
of fortune are not uncommon in arbi- 
trary ftates, where power pafles ra- 
pidly from the matter to the flave, 
and as rapidly is annihilated, making 
too flight an impreffion for the poffei- 
for to become inflated with falfe ideas 
of his own pofitive {uperiority. Few 
of the provincial governors but have 
felt the viciffitudes of this tempeituous 
defpotifm ; once ftripped of their 
effects, they may again be reftored, 
and recover their former dignity ; 
the finner is abfolved, having, by 
rendering up his riches, wafhed away 
all iniquity. 

The Moors have in general but few 
amufements; the fedentary life they 
lead in cities is little variegated, ex- 
cept by the care they take of their 
gardens, which are rather kept for 
profit than pleaiure. Moft of thefe 
gardens are planted with the orange, 
the lemon tree, and the cedar, in 
rows, and in fuch great quantities 
that the appearance is rather that of 
a foreft than that of a garden. The 
Moors fometimes, though rarely, 
have mufic in thefe retreats: a itate 
of flavery but iil agrees with the love 
of pleafure: the peuple of Fez alone, 
either from a difference in education, 
or becaufe their organs and feniibility 
are more delicate, make mufic a part 
of their amufements. ‘There are not 


in Morocco, as in Turky, public 
coffee houfes, where people mect to 
enquire the news of the day ; but, 
initead of thefe, the Moors go to the 
barbers’ fhops, which, in al] coun- 

tries, 
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tries, feem to be the rendevouz of 
newfmongers. ‘Thefe fhops are fur- 
rounded by benches, on which the 
cultomer, the inquifitive, and the 
idle, feat themfelves; and when 
there are no more places vacant, they 
crouch on the ground like monkies. 

Shewmen and dancers come often 
into the towns, round whom the peo- 
ple aflemble and partake of the 
amufement for a very trifle. There 
are alfo a kind of wandering hilto- 
rians: the vulgar, who cannot read, 
and who every where are eager to 
hear extraordinary relations, are the 
more affiduous, in attending thefe 
narrators, as want of more extenfive 
information prevents the tale-teller 
remaining above a week in a place. 

A common diverfion in the towns 
where there are foldiers, as weil as 
in the country, 1s what the Moors 
call the game of Gunpowder ; a kind 
of military exercife, that is the more 
pleafing to thefe people inafmuch as, 
by the nature of their government, 
they all are, or are liable to become, 
foldiers, therefore all have arms and 
horfes. Bp explofions of powder too 
they manifeft their feltivity on their 
holidays. 

Their game of gunpowder coniifts 
in two bodies of horfe, each at a 
diftance from the other, galloping in 
fucceflive parties of four and four, 
and firing their pieces, charged with 
powder, Their chief art is in gallop- 
ing up to the oppofite detachment, 
fuddenly ftopping, firing their muf- 
kets, facing about, charging, and 
returning to the attack; all which 
manqguvres are-imitated by their op- 
ponents. The Moors take great 
pleajure in this amufement, which is 
only an imitation of their military 
evolutions 

Muley Yezit, one of the fons of the 
reigning emperor, who pafled his 
youth among the foldiers, and who 
has acquired a paffionate love of war, 
is exceedingly expert at thefe exer- 
cites. | have ‘cen him fire three times 
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ona gallop within a hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred paces. He ftarts with 
one mufket in his hand, another laid 
acrofs his faddle, and the third bal- 
lanced on his head. The firit is fired 
at parting, and given to a foldier, 
who runs by his fide; he then fires 
the fecond, and gives it likewife to 
take the third ; after which he pulls 
up; and this is all executed in a 
moment. 

Such is the chief diverfion of the 
Moors in their feftivals, marriages, 
and every kind of rejoicing : the only 
honour paid to ambaffadors, confuls, 
and all foreigners, is that of this 
game of gunpowder ; a fport always 
attended with fome danger, becaute 
of the Moors want of prudence, and 
fometisnes with very unfortunate ace 
cidents. 

The Moors, either from tempera- 
ment, or the moral and phyfical rc 
fult of their education, are lefs fenti- 
ble of pain than the Europeans ; a}- 
moft naked, ever expoied to the 
effects of the air, their muicles ac- 
quire a numbnefs, which renders them 
lefs delicate, and which at length 
nearly deprives them of feeling. ‘They 
feem, like the wild plants of their 
deferts, to difdain the inclemencies 
of the feafons. Amid their military 
evolutions | have often feen man and 
horfe overfet, and the former rife 
without hurt or fprain. Their bodies, 
not being encumbered by their cloth- 
ing, yield with facility to their mo- 
tionsy in which, perhaps, they have 
an advantage over the nations of 
Europe. 

The emperor of Morocco. often 
orders the hands of thieves to be cut 
off; who, immediately fet at liberty 
after punifhment, take the diilevered 
hand up from the ground and run 
away. Such executions, being nei- 
ther foreknown nor prepared, are 
performed with the knife of the firft 
Moor that happens to be prefent, and 
who himielf clumfily executes the 
fentence of his mater. 
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RESIGNATION # PROVIDENCE inculcated; in the Story of 
SEGUED and ALI. 
Who finds not Providence all good and wife 
Alike in what it gives and what denies? 


iy inhabitants of Lower Egypt, 

had in vain waited the diftention 
of the all-prolific Nile: the day ap- 
pomted for feflive gratitude was pat- 
ted in the murmurs of difappoint- 
ment, and famine, with its terrific 
train, appeared, when Ali the fon of 
Hoffan quitted Garam his native 
place, in hope of finding at Cairo, 
the means of {ubfitting lite. The ia- 
tenie heat of the fun, which now 
poured its fervid rays on his defence- 
jefs head, at once ftimulated and re- 
Jaxed him; but defpair animating 
him, he braved the terrid fand and 
vertical ray, and bid adieu to thofe 
fields, which inflead of faiubrious 
mutriment, new produced only blind- 
ing duft. His eyes had but once 
fooked in vain for his dwelling, when 
he fell proftrate on the inhofpitable 
watte, and became vigourieis and 
defpond. nt. 

* Ohcow unequally! how partially ! 
how injudicioufly !” faid Ali, ¢ are 
the goods of fortune diitributed—at 
ence fhe is lavith and penurious, for 
fhe abounds where her blefiings are 
not welcomed, and fhe with-holds, 
where gratitude ftands ready toreceive 
her. If the muft be thus capricious, 
ah! why did not nature in forming 
us, ordain our wiils to (uit the muta- 
ble Jaws of this deipouc tyrant?— 

Vhy did the endue us with reafon, if 
we are to fubmit to a government, 
unreafonable and arbitrary ?—And 
why, ah why? did I accept the 
bounty of the genius, who tcinpted 
me with offered wifdom? fince it 
aggravates my milery, by prefenting 
future calamity to my view—had my 
mind been without penetration, blind 
hope might have cheared me. Let wif- 
dom and indigence never again meet — 
Jet thofe who mutt be poor, have no 
tormenting ideas of happineis they 
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can never reach; let them at leat 
enjoy the fullen pleafure of knowing 
nothing lefs wretched than themiclvcs 
—or henceforth, let filence be blef- 
fed with riches, and the halo of af- 
fluence lend its benign medium to 

iieminate the rays of wifdom. ‘Thea 
fhall I no more be doomed to wafte 
days and years in providing for cor- 
poral want—days and years which { 
may then at eafe employ in viiiting 
the cemeterics of heroes, defcrying 
new conitellations, or in fathoming 
the depths of creation.’ 

Alt’s imagination now fufpended 
his powers of recollection, till endea- 
vouring to raife himfelf from the 
ground, he caft his eyes on the {mall 
waliet, which contained, at once, the 
provifion for his journey and the 
whole of his patrimony. The pre- 
fence of real evil, and the terror of 
its ineviiable increafe, overpowered 
him: he again funk on the ground, 
and remained in filent grief, till the 
found of camels approaching routed 
him. He looked and faw their maf- 
ter, Segued, the heir of wealth, who 
gave directions to his attendants to 
halt, and enquired of Ali, why he 
found him thus jupine and melan- 
choly. 

Segued was the moft opulent mer- 
chant of Garam: his father had be- 
queathed to him riches that almok 
defied enumeration ; but he had left 
the young man’s mind as Nature 
formed it: he was good, he was ge- 
nerous, he was pious; but he was 
ignorant, he was confcious of it, and 
he was unhappy. He was now jour- 
neying to Grand Cairo, in order to 
traiic with the merchants arrived 
from Bulac: he foon learnt from Ali 
the caute of his forrow, and having 
cheared him with refrefhment, he fat 
down to confole him. 

© Though 
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* Though poverty is thy lot,’ faid 
he to Ali, * vet thou art happy ~ 
thy mind is rich; thou art regarded 
as a fage; the old hear thee with ap- 
probation, the young with aftonith- 
ment: the fecrets of nature have been 
revealed to thee ;—-the heavens fhew 
not a light thou canft not name ;— 
the earth bears not a plant of whole 
properties thou art ignorant, nor does 
the deep abyfs or gloomy cavern con- 
tain aught thou art a ftranger to:— 
thou hait difcovered why our Nile in- 
undates our fields, and—’ 

« And, what does this avail,’ inter- 
rupted Ali, ‘if I cannot make it 
mnundate our fields Ah ! how glad- 
ly would I exchange all my wifdom 
to be the poffe?ur ot half thy wealth! 
—I have learned that he muit be 
miferable whofe fate is uncertain, and 
that no knewledge, no {cience, no 
wifdom, will counterpoife the anguifh 
of doubting if the morrow will bring 
the means to endure it.—That J know 
why the fun’s heat is at this feafon 
moft intolerable, will not mitigate 
his fervor nor repel his beams. I 
am as wretched as the moft ignorant, 
and fill more wretched, becaufe I 
can contemplate my mifery.’ 

But furely,’ iaid Segued, ¢ if 
wildom does not leffen evil, it ftreng- 
thens thee to bear it, and it enhances 
pleaiure.’ 

‘Notfo,’ Alirejoined, ‘ thy ther- 
bet would have relieved my thirft as 
agreeably, even if I had not known 
of what form are the component par- 
cles of the ingredients. Science 
aggravates fuffering, by preienting 
to us all our misfortunes in detail !” 

* Let Ali’s countenance not frown 
on me,’ faid Se ‘if I own my- 
{elf unconvinced by his words.—I 
ftiil, O thou happy man !—TLlappy 
in ever carrying about with thee a 
mind ftored with delig rhe ! i till envy 
ihee, and, could the half ot ny trea- 
dures purchafe thy wiidom, ) how 
frecly would | refign it !—I am rich, 
I can imile at the caprices of our rs 
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ver, and J have the happinefé of blef- 
fing many, but a mind like mine dif- 
graces power, and | am excluded 
trom the fociety of thofe I reverence 
by the want of knowledge.—Give 
me thy wiidom, and I would bear 
thy poverty.’ 

‘My wifdom,’ faid Ali, * is nor 
mine to give, nor could I by ftudv 
or tuition have obtained it. Of him, 
who communicated it, I will ak a 
like ‘portion for thee; but then thon 
miuit prepare thine eyes to fee objects, 
perhaps of terror, certainly aweful— 
Cznft thou itand in the prefence of a 
fupernatural being ?—Canft thou en- 
dure the fight of a terrific genius ?” 

‘ My heart never yet knew fear,’ 
replied Segued, ‘ nor can I receive 
fo defirable a gift by any unaccepta- 
ble means.’ 

* Near us,’ faid Ali, *¢ is a valley, 
whither we muft retire to invoke the 
genius:—let thine attendants wait 
here, and do thou, if thou wouldeit 
be wife, follow my foot-fteps.’ 

Segued obeyed ; and they foon 
reached the bottom of a fteep decli- 
vity. Ali then fcraping away the 
fand, diicovered a door which having 
touched with a talifman he held ia 
his hand, he opened, and they de- 
icended fome rugged iteps together = 
the door clofed on them, and Segued 
found himfelf in a large chamber, 
lighted by millions of lamps; his 
conductor went toa table at the upper 
end, took from it {pices and frankin- 
cenle, and, having made a {mail 
pile, confumed them im the middie 
of the floor. The {moke afeended— 
a noite, as of the loudeit thunder, 
rolled above; horrid {creams were 
heard, and the genies, clothed in 
ineittable brightnefs, ftood before 
them. Segued covered his eyes with 
his hands, unable to fupport the daz- 
r azling luitre, while Ali requefted fer 
his triend the fame emanations as he 
h hai l received. 


{| Le be concluted in our next. } 
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Ope for his Majefty's Birth day, June 4. 


wat native Genius taught the 
Britons bold 
To guard their fea-girt cliffs of old? 
*T was Liberty ; fhe taught difdain 
Of death, of Rome’s :mperial chain: 
She bade the Druid-harp to battle found, 
In tones prophetic, throu;h the gloom 
profound 
Of foretts hoar, with holy foliage hung ; 
From grove to grove the pealing prelude 
rung! 
Belinus call'd his painted tribes around, 
And, rough with many a veteran 
fear, 
Swept the pale Legions with his fcythed 
car : 
While baffled Czefar fled, to gain 
An eafier triumph on Pharfalia’s pain ; 
And left the ftubborn ifle to ftand elate 
Amidi a conquer'd world, in lone majeitic 
ftate} 


A kindred fpirit foon to Briton’s fhore 
The fons of Saxon Elva bore ; 
Fraught with th’ unconquerable 

foul, 


Who died, to drain the warrior- 
bowl 


wi, 
In that bright Hall, where Odin’s Gothic 
throne 
With the broad blaze of brandifh'd fal- 
chions fhone ; 
Where the long roofs redounded to the din 
Of Spectre-chiefs, who featted far within, 
Yet, not intent on deathful deeds alone: 
They felt the fires of focial zeal, 
The peaceful wifdom of the public weal ; 
= h nurs'd in arms and hardy 
rife, 
They knew to frame the plans of tem- 
per'd life ; 
The king’s, the people's balanc’d claims 
to found 
On one eternal bafe, indiffolubly bound. 


Sudden, to fhake the Saxon's milddomain, 

Rufh'd in rude {warms the robber 

Dane, 
From frozen waftes, and caverns 
wild, 
To genial England's fcenes beguil’d; 
And in his clamorous van exulting came 
The Demons foul of Famine and of 
Flame : 

Witnefs the fheep-clad fummitss roughly 
crown'd 

With many a frowning fofs, and airy 
mound, 

Which yet his defultory march pro- 
clan |— 


S 


Nor ceas'd the tide of gore te flow, 
Till Alfred's laws allur'd th’ inteftine 


OC 5 
And Harold calm‘d his headlong 
rage 
To brave achievement, and to counfel 
fage 
For oft in favage breafts the buried feeds 
Of brooding virtue live, and freedom's 
faireit deeds ! 


But fee, triumphant o'er the fouthern 
wave 
The Norman fweeps !—- Though 
firft he gave 
New grace to Britain's naked p'ain, 
With Arts and Manners in his train; 
And many a Fane he rear'd, that ftill 
fublime 
In mafly pomp, has mock’d the ftealth 
of time ; 
And Cattle fair, that, ftript of half its 
towers, 
From fome broad fteep in fhatter'd glory 
lowers ; 
Yet brought he flavery from a fofter 
clime : 
Each eve, the curfeu’s note fevere, 
(That now but foothes the mufing poet's 
ear 
At the new tyrants ftern command, 
Warn'd to unwelcome ieit a wakeful 
land ; 
While _ Oppreffion o'er the ravifh'd 
eld 


High rais’d his armed hand, and fhook the 
feudal fhield. 


Stoop’d then that Freedom to defpotic 
{way, 
For hich, in many a fierce affray, 
The Britons bold, the Saxons bled, 
His Danith javelins Lefwin led 
O’er Haftings’ plain, to ftay the Norman 
yoke ? 
She felt, but to refift, the fudden ftroke : 
The tyrant-baron gralp'd the patriot’s 
fteel, 
And taught the tyrant-king its force to 
tee! 


And quick’ revenge the regal bondage 
broke. 
And ftill, unchang’d and uncon- 


trol’d, 
Its refcu'd rights fhall the dread empire 

hold + 

For lo, revering Britain’s caule, 
A King new luftre lends to native liws! 
The facred Sovereign of this fettal day 
On Aibion’s old renown refieéts a kindred 
kay ! 
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of MARIAN. 


Sonc, Mrs. BILLincTon. 


B Y the ofiers fo dank, 

As we fat on the bank, 

And look’d at the {well of the billow, 
This bafket he wove 
As a token of love; 

Alas! “Iwas the branch of the willow ! 


Now fad all the day 
Thio’ the meadows I ftray, 
And reft flies at night from my pillow ! 
The garland I wore 
From my ringlets I tore. 
Alas! Mutt I wear the green willow ? 


Sonc, Mr. JOHNSTONE. 


YE happy pairs, fincere and kind, 
*Tis here you tafte each joy refin’d ; 
Fair Truth and Love delight to dwell 
At yonder cottage on the dell. 


How dear fweet Marian’s artlefs fighs! 
Her’s, the m:ld eloquence of eyes, 
When Conttancy’s all-cheering ray 
Drives every jealous thought away. 


Light as the fairy-ftep at morn, 

Swift pafling o'er the unbending corn ; 
All other pleafures weakly move, 

The heart awake to generous love. 


Far hence be doubt and tender fears ! 

How bieft the life which Love endears? 
When Truth informs the glowing check, 
O, Love! thy tranfports who can {peak ? 


Arr, Mr. BLANCHARD. 


WHEN little on the village green 
We play'd, I learn’d to love her ; 

She feem'd to me fome Fairy Queen, 
So light tripp’d Patty Clover. 


With every fimple childith art 
I try’d each day to move her ; 

The cherry pluck’d, the bleeding heart, 
To give to Patty Clover. 


The faixeft flowers to deck her breaft 
I chofe—an infant lover ; 

I ftole the goldfinch from its neft 
To give to Patty Clover. 


Air, Mr. DarLey. 


HOW bleft our condition! how jocund 
our day! 
Ye fwains, caa our pleafures be told ? 
To ranve in iwect order the rows of new 
hay, 
To lead the fray lamb to the fold ! 


FOR JUNE, 1788. g2t 


Favourite SONGS in the new Opera To fetch up the kine for the maiden we 


love, 
And guard her from noon’s burning 
beam ; 
To guide her dear fteps, when fhe leads 
thro’ the grove 
The heifer which pants for the ftream. 


To carry her pail, when with milk it o’er- 
flows, 
To wait while the rafts on the file ; 
To oe a king-cup, the woodbine, ox 
rofe 


To make her a pofey the while. 


HunTinc Sona, Mi. Bowpen. 


T O the chafe, to the chafe ; on the brow 
of the hill 

Let the hounds meet the fweet-breathing 

morn: 
Whilft full to the welkin, their notes clear 
and fhrill, 

Join the found of the heart-clieering horns 
What mufic celeftial ! when urging the race, 
Sweet echo repeats ‘ To the chale, to the 

chafe !” 


Our pleafure tranfports us, how gay flies 
the hour ! 
Sweet health and quick fpirits attend ; 
Not {weeter when evening convenes to the 
bower, ; 
And we meet the lovd fmile of a friend. 
See the ftag jut before us! He ftarts at the 


cry : 
He ftops—his ftrength fails{peak my 
friends—=muft he die ? 


His innocent afpe&t, whiit ftanding at bay, 
His expreflion of anguifh and pain, 
All plead for compaffion—your looks feem 
to fa 
Let him bound o’er his forefts again. 
Quick, releafe him to dart o’er the neigh~ 
bouring plain, 
Let him livelet him bound o’er his forefte 
again. 


VERSES, writen after liftening to the Note 
of a THRUsH and a BLACKBIRD. 


To a Younc Lapr. 


SING on, harmonious fyrens of the grovel 
To heav'ns high king, attune your loud 
thrill voice ; 
I learn from your melodious ftrains of love, 
Man was by Heav’n created to rejoice. 


Sing on fweet birds, and if your greateft foe, 
The truant {cheol-boy, itray thefe vales 
among, 
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To fcreen your mates, who filent fit below, 
Divert his mind with your delightful fong. 


May no rude hand your tender loves molett ; 

And while they fit to animate their young, 

Beftrew around, with choiceft food, their 
nett 

Or, perch'd above, amufe them with your 
fong.— 


Say, (for a mind enrich’d with ev'ry grace 
The wond’rous fecret furely can declare) 
W ho tunes to notes of love the feather’d race 


At this delightful feafon of the year ? 
The Muf anticipates: ‘ That God whole 


pow’r 

 Form’d the bright Seraph and the hum- 
ble flow’r! 

“« Who bids the violet, and the blufhing rofe 

* To balmy gales their beauteous hues dif- 
clote; 

This great firft Caufe, at each returning 
{pring : 

«6 Re-animates the world, and tunes their 
voice to fing.” 


Lancafter, June 1788. W. Hadwen. 


Imitation of a Spanifh Elegiac SONNET 

' of GARCILASSO DELLA VEGA. 

O Cruel fate! that from a tree fo fair, 

The pride, the wonder of the plains 

around, _ 

Could flowers and fruit in one fell moment 
tear, 

And ftrew unpitying on the thanklefs 


ground. 


Here infant loves have met an early 
doom : 

Reft are my hopes, and all I priz‘d below 

Now breathlefs lies within this narrow 
tomb, 

Deaf to my plaints, regardlefs of my woe. 


Thofe reaming tears, thou dé&r de- 
parted thade, ; 
For thy pale corfe poffefs no quick’ning 
power 5 
Yet thall the mournful tribute ftill be 
paid, ‘ 
And fait, tho’ fruitlefs, fall the conftant 
shower. 


Till welcome death, with lenient hand, 
seitore 
It's wonted peace to my enamour'd breaf, 
Clofe thefe fad eyes that view thee here no 
more, 
And thof .unfeal that fhall behold thee 
bieit | F 
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VERSES on SPRING, 
Addreffed to a Friend. 


D EAR C—k, who oft’ by Weifi's 
winding ftream 
Chant’ft = thy playful pipe fome chearful 
theme, 
Wilt thou, indulgent, liften while I fing 
The blushing beauties of the blithefome 
Spring ? 
By fancy’s pow’rattend me thro’ the bow'rs, 
And hear me hail the fragrance-breathing 
flow’rs ? 
Yes, thou wilt hear, thou bid’ft me ftrike 
the lyre; ; 
"Tis C—kintreats, and all the Nine infpire. 
What various beauties now invite te 
tread 
At dewy morn acrofs the daified mead ; 
The tky-afpiring lark attunes his lay, 
aay to meet, and hail the new-borw 
ay 5 
The trembling dew drops, gliftering on 
the trees, 
Wave in the air, or fall with every breeze ; 
The limp'd ftream, nor bound in icy chais 
Nor {well’d above it’s banks by fads 
rains, 
Sweetly meand'ring thro” the verdant fields, 
To every opening flow’r its nurture yields ; 
While Spring, with courteous hand, 
around us fpreads 
A velvet carpet o'er the chearful meads, 
Soft as the milkwhite breaft of yonder dove, 
That cooes her mate amid th’ embow’ring 
grove, 
Smooth as the furface of the liquid plain, 
When no rude breeze difturbs th’ unruffied 
main. 
Yet oft colleéting in the troubled tky, 
The full-charg’d clouds in thick’ning tu- 
mults fly ; 
Then burfting quick a fudden deluge pours, 
Drenching the chearful plains with wintry 
fllow’rs ; 
Down , tall mountains fteep and craggy 
ide, 
Rough and impetuous rolls the foaming t'de; 
Still gathering as it flows, the flood prevails, 
And roars and thunders thro’ th’ affrighted 
vales. 
But ah, forbear! ceafe your complaints 
ye fwains ! 
Thefe muddy waves will meliorate your 
p'ains ; 
See Nature in a gayer robe appears, 
And every tree a frefher livery wears, 
In every hedge the whit'ning hawthorn 
blooms, 


From every mead the vi'let breathes per- 
funes.—s, : 


Thus 
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Thus when fome tyrant, with a rig’rous 

hand, P 

€preads defolation o'er a groaning land, 

Kebellions rife, commotions lift their head, 

And o'er the land their baleful influence 
fhed :-— 

The trembling tyrant feels, with dire dif- 
may, 

His pow'r, the prop of all his hopes, give 


ways 

Rous'd by repeated wrongs, his fubjects 
rile, 

And in a dungeon, lo! the tyrant lies ; 

There pmes, abandon’d, o'er his haplefs 
doom, 

wr finks, unfigh’d, unpit'ed to thetomb;-- 

ut fee, a good and glorious prince appear ! 

To heal each woe and wipe off every tear-- 

He for his country lives ; beneath his hand 

Peace, olive-crown'd, defcends upen the 

3 

Content and plenty, in her fmiling train, 

Chear, with frefh hopes, the late defpond- 
ing fwain ; 

And tho” with dire, heart-rending woe 
depreft, 

Soothe all his griefs, and all his cares to reft. 

Such once was Alfred, on Britannia’s 
plains, 

And fuch is George, the pride of Britifh 
fwains. 

In rich luxuriance rifing to the view, 
Spring’s ripen’d beautics claim attention 


ue 5 

At her approach, lo! fell difeafes fly, 

Health paints each cheek and Jaughs in 
every eye. ; 

No more ev’n fludy charms ; all, a!! repair 

T’ inhale the fweets of Spiing’s reviving 


air : 

Tocrown the full-felt joy, each vocal grove 

Rings with the me!ting melody of love! — 

Shall man, weak man, while thefe bright 

{cenes arife, 

Forget that hand that fhow'rs them from 
the fkies ; 

Forget that God, in whom we live and move, 

Who reigns a Father and whofe naine is 
love : 

Ah! no; tho’ wandering in this tearful 
vale, 

Dangeis beiet, and various ills affail, 

Yet may we, with an ever chearful mind, 

Be to th’ Almighty’s holy will refign’d; 

So fhall we feel his overfhadowing power 

To guard from danger in each trying hour ; 

View with an eye of hope the bleft abode, 

* And look thro’ Nature up to Nature's 
God! 


Leeds, May 26. A. S. 
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FRIENDSHIP, an ODE: 
Louisa to STELLA. 


CPleftial Friendfhip, thy affittance lend ; 
No fabled Goddeis will my Maufe 
implore, 
To hail my Stella with th’ name of 
Friend ; 
Friendhhip will lend me all its boundlefs 
ftore, 


Tho’ man imperious difallows our claim 
To fteady Friendfhip’s unremitted love ; 
Yet we, my Stella, own its conftant 
flame; 
We feel its influence, and its bleffings 
prove, 


Ne’er may referve, with her penurious 
hand, 
Detain the feelings of the gen’rous heart, 
On glowing Friendfhip fiamp her harfh 
command, 
And barter freedom at the fhrine of art. 


For furely, Stella, full enough has life 
Of real ills and forrows to furmount; 
The ey path requires our conftant 

11fe. 
To reach ‘the fubmit of Truth’s awful 
mount. 


We need no bars to our domettic joy, 
No cold referves our progre(3 to retard, 
No frowns from Friendfhip’s mild and 
gentle fky, 
Where fond affection fhould our pains 
reward. 


For Friendfhip was ordain’d our woes to 
footh, ; 
To heal the forrows of the wounded 
breaft, 
The anxious brow of rugged care to fmooth, 
And wd fcene of life to make more 
bleft. 


May we, my Stella, ever own its power, 
In full obedience to its distates bend, 
Then in the future, as the prefent hour, 
My heart exulting, ftill thall call thee 
Fnend. 


And fure this facred tie of kindred minds, 
Nor Time, nor even Death, fhall e’er 
diffolve ; 
The grave in vain its lifelefs vidtim 
binds, 
For fouls furvive when times no more 
revolve, 


Cheltenham, June 1788. 
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Treaty of Dersnsive ALuiance fetween his Majefy the King of Great 
Britain, and their High Mightinefes the States General of the United Provinces. 
Signed at the Hague, the 15th of April, 1788. 


sy HE mutual and fincere friendfhip 

which has fo long fubtifted between 
his majeity the king of Great Beitain, and 
the lords the States General of the United 
Provinces, having been encreafed and 
itrengthened by the intereft which his Bri- 
tannick majefty has Jately manifefted in the 
prefervation of the independence of the re- 
publick, and of its legal conftitution, his 
faid majelty, and the {aid lords the States 
General of the United Provinces, have re- 
foived, in order to cement in the moft fo- 
lid and lafting manner, the good harmony, 
confidence, and corefpondence between 
them, to form permanent engagements, 
by a treaty of defenfive alliance for the 
good of both partes, and for the main- 
tenance of the general tranquillity, as well 
as of their own in particular. To accom- 
plith fo falutary a purpofe, his majefty the 
king of Great Britain has named and au- 
thorifed fir James Harris, privy council- 
Jor, knight of the Bath, member of the 
parliament of Great Britain, and his ma- 
jrfty’s ambaflador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to their high mightincfles ; 
and their high mightinefies the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces have named 
and authorized their deput'es for foreign 
affairs; who, after communicating to each 
other their full powers in due form, and 
having conferred together, have agreed 
upon the foilowing art:cles : 

Art. I. There fh.Jl be a fincere, firm, 
and conttant friendfhip and union between 
his Britannick maiefty, his heirs and fuc- 
ceflors, and the lords the States General 
of the United Provinces, fo that the high 
contracting parties fhall dire&t their ut- 
mott attention te maintain this mutual 
friendhhip and correfpondence between 
tiem, and the:r dominions and fubjegts ; end 
they engage to contribute, as far as fhall be 
in their power, mutually to pieferve and 
defend each other m pe:..ce and tranquillity. 

Art. II. In cafe ether of the high con- 
tracting paities fhould be hoftilely attacked 
by any European power, in any part of the 
world whaticever, the other contraéting 
party engages to fuccour its ally, as well 
by fea as by land, in order to ma ntain and 
guarantee exch other mutually in the pof- 
icilion of all the demimions, territores, 
towns, places, franchiles and liberties, 
which belongéd to them refpeétively before 
the commencement of hoftilities. 

Art. HT. His Britannick majefty gua- 
Fantecs, in the molt effectual manner, the 


hereditary Stadthelderate, as well as the 
office of hereditary governor of each pro- 
vince, in the ferene houfe of Orange, with 
all the rights and prerogatives thereto be- 
longing, as forming an effential part of the 
conttitution of the United Provinces, ac- 
cording to the refolutions and diplomas 
of the yesrs 1747 and 1748, by virtue of 
which the prefent Stadtholder entered into 
the pofleffion of thofe offices in 1766, and 
was reinitated therein in 1788; engaging 
to maintain that form of goveinmest a- 
gaint all attacks and enterprizes, direc or 
indirect, of whatfoever nature they may 
Art. IV. The fuccours mentioned in the 
fecond article cf this treaty of defenfive 
alliance, fhall confitt, on the part of his 
Britannick majefty, of eight thoufand in- 
fantry, two thoufand cavalry, twelve fhips 
of theline, and eight frigates ; and, on the 
part of the States General, of five thoufitd 
infantry, one thoufand cavalry, eight {hips 
of the line, and eight frigates, which re- 
fpeStive fuccours {hull be turnifhed in the 
{pace cf two months after requilition made 
by the party attacked, and fhall remain at 
its difpofal durmg the whole continuance 
of the war in which it fhall be engaged, 
whilit thofe fuccours (whether thips and 
frigates, or troops) fhall be paid and main- 
tained by.the power of whom they fhail be 
required, wherever its ally fhall employ 
thein. 

Art. V. In cafe the ftipulated fuccours 
fhould not be tufficient for the defence of 
the power requiiing them, the power to 
whom jequifition fhalbbe made fall fuc- 
ceflively augment them, according to the 
wants of 11s ally, whom it fhall affitt, 
even with its whole force, if circumftances 
fhould render it neceffary ; but it is ex- 
preflly ag:eed, in all cafes, that the con- 
tingent of the lords the States General 
fhall not exceed ten thoufand infantry, two 
thoufand cavalry, txieen fhips of the line, 
and fixtcen frigates. 

Art. VI. But as it may happen (confi- 
dering the cittance of feveral of the potlel- 
1ons of the two high contracting parties,) 
that the advantages, which ought to refuit 
to them reciprocally from the conclufion of 
the preftnt treaty, may become illusory, 
unleis meafures can be taken for the mu- 
tual defence’ of thofe pofleflions, before 
their refpective governors could receive or- 
ders from Europe for that purpofe ; 1618 
ft pulated and agrecd, that in cade either 0 
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them fhould be holtilely attacked, or even 
menezced with an hoftile attack, in its pof- 
feflions, whether in Africa or in Alia, by 
an European power, the governors of their 
fettlements in thofe parts of the world fhall 
be enjoined to concert together the fuccour 
to be furnifhed, and, in cafe of need, to 
furnifh fuch fuccour, in the mott fpeedy 
and effectual manner, to the p:rty attack- 
ed; and that orders to that effeét fhall be 
expedited to the faid governors immediate- 
ly after the conclufion of the prefent treaty : 
And in cafe the two high contraéting par- 
ties fhould be obliged to furnith the afore- 
faid fuccours, they thall not permit the 
fhips of war, of what nature they may be, 
of the power attacking, to enter into any 
of their ports in the aforefaid fetttements, 
until peace fhall be reftored between the 
party attacking, and the ally of the con- 
traéting party, unlefs the faid vetfels be 
forced to take refuge there, to avoid pe- 
rifhing, or being fhipwrecked. 

Art. VIT. If it fhould happen that the 
two high contracting parties fhall be equal- 
Jy involved in a war againit a common 
enemy, they reciprocally promife each other 
not to difarm but by common content ; 
and they fhall communicate to each other 
cgnfidentially the propofals for a peace, or 
truce, which may be made. 

Art. VILL. If the high contra&ting par- 
ties prefer furmfhing their fuccours of 
troops in money, they fhall be at liberty 
on each fide fo to do; and then fuch fuc- 
cour fha'l be computed at one hundred 
thoufand florins, Dutch currency, per an- 
num, for one thouland infantry, and at 
one hundred and twenty thoufind florins, 
of the like value, for one thoufiand caval- 
ry, per annum, and in the fame proportion 
by the month. 

Art. IX. The power requiring thall be 
pbliged, whether the fhips, frigates, and 
troops with which it fhall have been fur- 
nifhed, remain for a long or fhort time in 
its ports, to provide whatever they may 
want, at the (ame price as if they belong- 
ed to fuch power itfelf. It has been a- 
greed, that the faid troops or fhips fhail 
not in any cafe be at the expence of the 
party requiring, but that they fhall never- 
thelefS remain at its difpofal, during the 
whole continuance of the war in which it 
fhall be engaged. The fuccours above- 
mentioned fhail, with refpeét to ditcipline, 
be fubject to the orders of the chief officer 
who commands them; and they fhall not 
be employed feparately, or otherwife than 
in conc-rt with the faid commanding cffi- 
cer: with regard to the operations, they 
Quall be whoily fubject to the orders of the 
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commander in chief of the power re 
quiring. 

Art. X It is agreed, that until the two 
powers conclude a treaty of commerce with 
each other, the fubjects of the republic 
fhall be treated, in the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as the mott favoured 
nation ; and the fame fhall be obferved in 
the United Piovinces towards the fubjects 
of his Britannic majetty. It is, however, 
to be underftood, that this article is not to 
extend to a diminution of the import du- 
ties payable upon linens. 

Art. XI. Whereas by the fourth article 
of the treaty of peace, figned in the month 
of June, 1784, his Britannic majetty en- 
gaged to treat with the lords the States- 
General for the reftirution of Negapatnam, 
with its dependencies, in cale the faid lords 
the States General thould in future have 
any equivalent to give; and whereas their 
high mightnefles have now renewed their 
requeft tor obtaining that reftirution, as 
weil as for fetding and determining pre- 
cilely the fenie of the fixth article of that 
treaty, concerning the navigation of Bri- 
tih dubjets in the eaftern teas; his Bri- 
tannic majelty, in order to manifelt his 
good-will towsrds the republic, 1s cilpofed 
to concur in thefe defies of their high 
mightinefles, and even to fecure to the re- 
public additional and real commercial ac- 

antages in that part of the world, as foon 
as an equivalent for thofe objetts can be a~ 
greed upon ; in return for which his Bn- 
tannic majeity will require nothing but 
what is favourable to the reciprocal interetts 
and fecurty of the contraéting parties in 
the Indies: and, to prevent the negotia- 
tions for fuch arrangements from retarding 
the conclufion of the prefent treaty, it 1s 
agreed that they fhail be begun as foon as 
poflible, and be conciuded in the {pace of 
fix months from the date of the prefent 
treaty ; and that the convention to be made 
thereon thai] have the fame force as if it 
was inferted in the treaty itlelf. 

Art. XII. The pref+nt treaty fhall be 
rat:fied on each fide, and the exchange of 
the ratifications fhal! be made in the {pace 
of fix weeks, or {ooner, if it can be done. 


Done at the Hague, the Fifteenth of 
April, One Thoutand Seven Hundred 
and E.ghty-eight. 

(L.S.) James Harris. 
(L.S.) fe W. Comte de We-deren. 
(L.S.) Wo. H. van Woffenaer. 
(.$.) L.P. wan de Spiegele 
(L.S.) Guillaume de Citterse 
{L. S.) WN, Pefters. 
(L. S.) Charles Bigot. 
(L.S.) AL. B.C. wan Vise vu. Borgel. 
SuB- 
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Susstance of Mr. Sueripan’s Speecn before the High Court of 
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Parliament on Tuefday the 3d, Friday the 6th, Tuefday the 10th, 


and Vriday the 13th of June. 


3 HE charge again Mr. Haltings, on 

which this celebrated fpeech is the com- 
ment, was, that of having plundered the 
two begums, or princefles of Oude, of 
their treafures, notwithitandmg they had 
been folenmly guaranteed to them by the 
Eaft India company, on the payment of 
560,001. and the great points which Mr. 
Sheridan had to demonftrate, were, that 
that rapac:ous act was attended with cir- 
eunftances of fingular cruelty and atrocity; 
that the pr fent reigning nabob had been 
made the inftrument of plundering his own 
mother, notwithitanding he had owed the 
preiervation of his life to her ; and that the 
pleas which had been fet up in vindication 
ut this meafure, were totally unfounded, and 
merely a pretext. Thefe pleas were, that 
the beguins had given affiftance to the rajah 
Cheyt Sing; that they had encouraged and 
aflitted the jaghiredars to refit the refump- 
tion of the jaghires, or landed revenues ; 
and that they were the principal movers of 
all the commotions in Oude. 

In a fpeech, like this, on a great and 
complicated fubjeét, there are many c'r- 
cwnitances elfential in the delivery, but 
which are not neceflary to be recapitulated 
kere, where, indeed, for want of room, 
it would be impotfible : fuch, fer inttance, 
as thole pielum:nary obfeivations in the 
exoidium, in which Mr. Sheridan dif- 
claimed the leaft degree of perfonal malig- 
nity towards the prifoner, &c. &e. 

In one of the moit ttriking of thefe pre- 
liminary obtervations, Mr. Sheridan en- 
deavouied to impels the court with an 
ulea of the permanent influence which the 
piiloner’s crimes bad had over the country 
an which they were perpetrated, by reading 
fome paflages of the lait letter from earl 
Cornwallis, and of a letter from captain 
Kukpatrick, giving an account of the ruin 
and devattation which had overwhelmed 
the country of Oude. Lord Cornwallis 
ftated, that in a tour through the extenfive 
dominions under the Engiify government, 
be had pirticularly attended to this terri- 
tory; ane that he had found that country, 
which was once fo populous and flourtih- 
mg, in a ttate of anarchy and ruin, its 
agriculture and manufactures neglected. 
His lordthip had remonftrated to the na- 
bob upon the fubjeét, and enjoined him to 
apply a remedy, The nabob anfwered, 


* That until he and his fubjects were con- 
vinced that the good faith of Englifhmen 
was to be relied upon, and that no more 
extortions and depredations fhould take 
place, it was impoffible for human wif- 
dom to apply a remedy!" What anfwer 
could be given to this reprefentation that 
would have the defired effeét ? What, but 
to make an example of fome enormous of- 
fender, to demonttrate to India that Britain 
was in eaneft. This alone would con- 
vince the nabob, that he might cherifh his 
people, cultivate his lands, extend the mild 
hand of parental encouragement over an 
induftrious kingdom, without dreading that 
profperity would bring upon him new ra- 
pine. This alone would give the nabob 
confidence in the Englith government, and 
the fubjetts of Oude confidence in the 
nabeb. This alone would give to the 
foil the advantages which it derived from a 
beneficent Providence, and make it again 
what it was when entered by the Englith 
fpoiler, the garden of India. It was in the 
hope of accomplifhing thefe ufeful ends, of 
re(toring charaéter to England, and happi- 
nefs to India, that the houfe of commons 
appeared at the bar of that high tribunal. 
Here Mr. Sheridan called forth all his 
energy to convince their lordfhips, that it 
was now in their power, by making a 
ftriking example, to convince the natives 
of Hindottan, and the whole world, ¢ That 
the good faith of Englifhmen was to be 
relied upon.” When fuch aflurance was 
given from fuch high authority, the plains 
of Hindottan would again fmile with plen- 
ty, the tear of gratitude would flow trom 
every eye, and Englifhmen would be con- 
fidered by the hitherto futfering inhabitants 
as the benefaétors of mankind. He b:g- 
ged their lordthips, however, to believe, 
that the managers of the houfe of Com- 
mons were not fo forgetful of the conftitu- 
tion under which they lived, as to call for 
pnithment without guilt. It was the 
glory of the Britifh tribunals, that no man 
could be deprived of life or liberty to 
an{wer political purpo‘es fimply. No man 
could be punifhed without guilt; and of 
this guilt there mult be, not merely con- 
vilion in the brealis of his judges, which 
might be produced in various ways, but 
his guilt mutt be publicly proved by a fe- 
ries of elear, legal, manifeit evidence; fo 


tame 
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that nothing dark, nothing oblique, no- 
thing infidious fhould operate to the detri- 
ment of a citizen. He felt and gloried in 
this diftinguifhed caution of Englith jurif- 
prudence; and faid, he fhould bluth to 
call for the feleStion of the prifoner at the 
bar as the objeét of exemplary punifhment, 
if he fhould fail to make the evidence of 
his guilt as clear and conclufive, as the 
confequences of it were enormous end 
affliéting. 

Mr. Sheridan next proceeded to obviate 
any conclufions that might be drawn from 
the confideration, that none of the confi- 
derable fufferers by the crimes of the pri- 
forer, had come forward as witneffes 
againtt him. Thele fufferers, he faid, 
were perfons whofe manners.and prejudices 
kept them feparate from all the world, and 
whofe religion (their infirmities out of the 
queftion) would not permit them to ap- 
pear before their lordfhips. He faid, more- 
over; that the only witnefles he could ad - 
duce were almott all accomplices in the 
guilt; and that the only papers he fhould 
offer in evidence were written by the party 
himfelf, or by the perfons he had employ- 
ed. Yet, with all thofe difadvantages, a 


ftronger body of evidence had never been 
made out. 

One prince’ pal evidence which Mr. She- 
ridan produced was the prifoner’s own de- 


fence at the bar of the houfe of commons, 
but which, before their lordfhips, he had 
endeavoured to invalidate. On this. cir- 
cumftance Mr. Sheridan made a variety of 
comments. He proceeded next to thew, 
that the treafures of the begums were not 
(as had been fet up in his defence by the 
prifoner’s counfel) held in trutt for the 
nabob, but were their own indifputable 
and indefeafible right. He quoted the 
words of Sujah Dowla when upon his 
death-bed, which were in proof before the 
court. The bow hegum defining to know 
who was to protect her? received trom 
the expiring prince this pathetic anfwer ; 
* Apply to Mr. Haftings, he is my friend, 
he will prote&t you when I am no more.’ 
Mr. Sheridan likewife quoted the letter 
from Mr. Haitings to the prefent nabob, 
upon a complaint from his mother, wherein 
be flated the presogatives which all man- 
kind had vefted in parents, and fthewed 
that the nabob was indebted to her, not 
enly for his exifterce in the firft initance, 
but for the prefervation of his life, and his 
elevation to the high fituaticn which he 
enjoyed. Mr. Sheridan explained thefe 
cucumftances by thewing, that when the 
Englith had vanquifhed his father, the in- 
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fluence of Iris mother prevailed, and the 
vizierfhip was again fettled in the family > 
that Sujah Dow!a, who was cf a paffionate 
and ungovernable temper, had one day 
ftruck at his fon with a fabre, when his 
mother flew between, received the blow, 
and abforbed the re’entment of her hufband 
againit her fon, with her blood and her 
tears. Thefe were the obligations that the 
prefent nabob cwed to his mother. ‘It 
was therefore, a refinement in iniquity, a 
new {pecies of enormity, which, for the 
honour of human nature, had never before 
been heard of, that was exhibited by Mr. 
Haftings, when he contrived to force a fon, 
under {uch circumftances, to become the 
plunderer of fuch a parent. In the courfe 
of the‘ obfervations, Mr. Sheridan gavea 
beautiful defcription of the quality and 
manners ef the begums. We had nothing 
in Europe, he faid, which could give us 
an idea of the manners of the Eat. The 
Mahometans had fome features of the cha- 
racter ; but the Indians drew from their 
Perfian ancefliy a purer file of prejudices 
and a loftier fuperfiition ; there was nothing 
grofs in their tafte, nothing debafing in 
their enjoyments. The feclufion of the 
ladies in the Zenana did not flow from a 
groveling jealcufy on the part of the men, 
but from a nice delicacy in the female 
heart, a jealoufy in their own bofoms, that 
made them fhrink from common view, in 
the chatte idea, that to be gazed upon, and 
publicly admised, was a ipecies of pollu- 
tion. They were placed in this retreat as 
faints to be worfhipped, and to whom no 
paffion had accefs that was not foftened 
and elevated by holy fuperftition. 

Of the ftate neceflity which the prifoner 
had urged in his vindication, Mr. Sheridan 
denied the exiftence. State neceffity, he 
faid, was a tyrant, which, when it {talked 
abroad, afflumed a manly front, manifefted 
its powers, and aéted at leat with an open, 
if not witha fevere violence. Even where 
its rigours were fuffered, its apology was 
alfo known ; and men accuitomed to con- 
fider it in its true I'ght, as a power which 
never could be derived from a juft govern- 
ment, were ieady to fubmit. in emercen- 
cies, where its exerci.e was calculated to 
prevent evils greater than it occafioned. 
But the ftste neceflity of Mr. Hatlings 
was a juggle—it was a being that ftalked 
in the dark—it was to be found in the ra- 
vages which it committedy but never to be 
traced in benefits conferred, or in evils 
prevented = State neceffity;—He could 
conceive juftifiable occafions for the exer- 
cife even of outrage, in which great publie 

benefits 
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benefits demanded the facrifice of private 
sight. In fuch a cafe, would the houfe 
ot Commons bring the delinquent to the 
bar? Should a gallant admiral, leading 
forth she navies of his country to battle, 
commit, in imminent hazard, fome vio- 
lent act ; or fhould a brave commander, 
planted like an imperial eagle on the fum- 
mit of an aflaulted rock, ttrip its fides of 
the verdure and foliage with which it might 
be clothed, while he was immerfed on the 
top in the clouds: nd thunders, which he 
was fuccefsfully pouring on the foe ; would 
his grateful country think of queftioning 
an at which neceflity might warrant, 
though accompanied with private wrong ? 
No pofitive tate neceflity was to be found 
for any of the aéts of Mr. Haftings. They 
dared him to bring p oof of a tingle in- 
tance in which any of his violent aéts 
were productive of public advantage, or 
averted impending evil. 

Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the con- 
duct and evidence of fir Elijah Impey; in 
a variety of refpe&ts, preparatory to a mi- 
nute examination of the affidavits, which 
the latter had procured, as proofs that a 
rebellion exitted. But in this pait of his 
Subject he made a paufe, and the court 
adjourned. 

On Friday, the 6th of June, Mr. She- 
ridan refumed his fubjeét; and minutely 
examined all the affidavits which had been 
taken by fir Elijah Impey, in order to 
thew, that, in no ore part of them, was 
there any legal, {ubitantial, or even de- 
tenible proof, or aught, indeed, but mere 
hearfay and rumour. In the courfe of this 
examination, Mr. Sheridan afked, why the 
younger fon of the bow begum had not 
been tulp:fed of having a concern in this 
vebehiion ? This bad been very thoroughly 
explamed. Sir Elijah Impey had been 
atked whether this prince had any wealth ? 
No, none—he was miferably poor, and 
was a penfioner. There was the folution 
of the difficulty. There never was in the 
mind of Mr. Haftings, 2 fufpicion of tr7a- 
jon where there was no freafure. Pe- 
nury was a complete proof that he could 
not be difaffi&-d: cpulence, on the con- 
trary, was a manifeft indication of difloy- 
wlty. Mr. Hattings, in his political fa- 
gacity, took the converfe of the doétrine 
thar the experience of hiflory had eftab- 
l.thed ; thatioptlense and wealth, as they 
attached 2 man't@ethe country where they 
lay, made .him cautious how he hazarded 
any enterprize that might draw the: jea- 
loufy of government. Poverty, on the 
other hand, made a man giddy and def- 
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perate; having no permanent ftake, he was 
ealily feduced into commotion. Mr Hait- 
ings, on the contrary, never failed to find 
a convincing proof of attachment in pe- 
nury, and of rebellion in wealth. 

‘Lhe commotions in Oude, Mr. She- 
ridan faid, were to be attributed folely to 
the Englith, whofe depredations were fuch, 
that the inhabitants, whofe meek natures 
no irritation had yet been able to provoke, 
were, at laft, goaded into tumult ; and, 
made defperate, their meeknefs was trans- 
formed into an obitinacy that could not be 
fubdued; fo that, on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the infurre&tion happened, 
the routed would not fly, nor the wound- 
ed fuffer themfelves to be cured. If, ex- 
claimed Mr. Sheridan, a ftianger had, at 
this time 1782, gone into the province of 
Oude, ignorant of what had h«ppened 
fince the death of Sujah Dowla, that man, 
who, with a favage heart, and all his fe- 
rocity in war, had ftill, with a cultivating 
hand, preferved to his country the riches 
which it derived from benigoant fkies and 
a prolific foil—If this ftianger, igncrant 
of what had happened in the fhort interval, 
and obferving all the horrors of the feene— 
plains unclothed and brown —vegetation 
burnt up and extinguifhed—villages de- 
populated and in ruin—temples unroofed 
and perithing—refervoirs broken down and 
dry ——He would naturally enquire what 
war has thus laid walle the fields of this 
once beautiful country ? What civil dif- 
fentions have thus torn afunder the happy 
fociztizs that once poffefied thofe villages ? 
What difputed fuccefiion—W hat religious 
rage has, with unholy violence, demolifh- 
ed thofe temples, and difturbed fervent, 
but unobtruding piety, in the exercile of 
its duties ?—What mercilefs enemy has 
thus {pread the horrors of fire and {word ? 
What fevere vilitation of Providence has 
thus dried up the fountains, and taken 
from the face of the earth every veltige of 
green ?—Or rather, what monfters have 
ttalked over the country, tating, with 
peltiferous breath, what the voracious ap- 
petite could not devour ?—TTo fuch quef- 
tion, what mutt be the anfwer ? No wars 
have ravaged thefe lands —No civil dif+ 
cords have been felt—-No difputed fuccel- 
fion—No religious rage — No mercilefs 
enemy — No affiiction ot Providence, which, 
while it fcourged for the moment cut off 
the fources of refufcitation—No voracious 
and poifoning monfters—No—All this has 
been agcomplifhed by the friend/bi}, gene- 
rofity, and kindae/s of the Englifh nation. 
‘They have embraced us with their pro- 
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tefting arms—an!, thofe are the fruits of 
their alliance. What then, fhall we be 
told, that under fuch circumttances, the 
exafperated feelings: of a whole people, 
thus goaded on to refiftance, were excited 
by the feeble intluence of the begums ! 
When we hear the defcr prion of the 
paroxyfm, into which defpar had thrown 
the natives, when on the banks of the pol- 
luted Ganges, panting for death, they 
tore open the lips of their wounds, to ac- 
celerate their d-flulution, and, while their 
blood was iffuing, prefénted their ghaltly 
eyes to heaven, breathing their laft prayer 
that the cry earth might not be fuffered to 
drink their blood, but that it might rife up 
to the throne of God, and roufe the eternal 
Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country ; will it be f4id that all this was 
brought about by the incantations of thefe 
begums in their fecluded Zenana ? Or that 
they could kindle this detpair in the breatts 
of a people who felt no grievance, and had 
firtfered no torture? What motive then 
could have fuch influence in their bofoms ? 
That which Nature plants in the bofom of 
man, and which, though it may be lefs 
adtive in the Indian than in the Englith- 
man, is {till congenial with his being. 
That feeling whch tells hin, that man 
was never made to be the property of man ; 
but that when, in the infolence of power, 
one human creature dares to tyrannize over 
another, it is a power ufarped, and refi- 
ftance is a duty: that feeling which tells 
him that all power is delegated for the 
good, not for the injury of the people : 
that principle which tells him that re- 
fiftance to ufurped power is not merely 
aduty to himfelf and to his n-izhbour, but 
aduty to his God, in afferung the rank 
which he gave hm in his creation !—To 
that common (Sod, who, where he gives 
the form of man, whatever may be the 
comp exiony gives alfo the feelings and the 
righis cf man. 

Hiv.ng exculpated the begums of the 
charge of exciting rebellion, he advanced 
convincing preots of wanton cruelties ex- 
ercifed upon them. For four days were 
the women in the Zenana almett famithed ; 
and, for one day, they had no food at all. 
Having fold all their clothes and effe&s, to 
fupport nature, they were going, in the 
frenzy of hunger, to throw themfelves 
from the walls of the Zenana, that they 


might terminate the'r miferies by death.— * 


The begun, her eftate confifeated, and 
her treafury plundered, was’ compiled 
to folicit pecuniary aid from the opus 
lence of the company; and the opulent 
denied it, 
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It had been the pra&tice of Mr. Haftings 
to hold himfelf out as a preternotural be- 
ing, gifted with good fortune, or elf the 
peculiar favourite of Heaven, and that Pro- 
vidence never fuiled to cari y every project of 
his to its deftined end. In this blaishemens 
way did he libel the courfe of Providence. 
Thus, according to him, when his cor- 
ruptions were on the eve of expofure, Pro- 
vidence in'pired the heart of Nunducomar 
to commit a crime, in order to fave Mr. 
Hattings from ruin. Thus, alfo, in his 
attempts on Cheyt Sing, and his plunder 
of the begums, Providence flepped in, and 
infpired the one with refiftance and the 
other with rebellion, to forward his pur- 
pofes. Thus did he prefume to fay, tha he 
was affitted in his adminiftration by intpiredl 
felonies, heaven-born crimes, and prov'e 
dential treafons ! 

In the whole of his defence, faid Mra 
Sheridan, the piifoner, fenfible that truth 
would undo bim, had drawn together a 
fet of falfehoods without confiftency ; not 
knowing, or not remembering, that there 
is nothing which requires fo much care in 
the fabrication as a fy{tem of lies. The 
ferics mult be regular and unbroken ; but. 
his falfhoods were eternally at variance, and 
demolifhed one another. Indeed, in all 
his conduét, he feemed to be actuated but 
by one principle, to do things contrary to’ 
the eftablifhed form. His architecture 
militated againft the firft principles of the 
art. He began with the capital, and laid 
the bale of the column at the top. Thus 
having his houfe turned up fide down, he 
plumed himfelf on the norelty of his idea 
till it came tumbling about his ears. His 
fortification was equal to his architeéture. 
He raifed a rampart on a fpot which the 
enemy might command; he turned his 
cannon upon himf If; he meant to fur- 
round himfelf wth a fofs, but left an 
opening for the affuilant. He built on a 
precipice, and encamped on a mine. 

Mr. Sheridan was then proceeding to 
fhew, that the nabob had violated the ¢o- 
venant of natwe in rifing up againtt his 
mother, but thet to this thamelels outage 
he was driven by the tyranny of the pri- 
foner, who had made him a flave to com- 
pel him to become a moniter; but having: 
exhaufted himfe!f in this part of the fub- 
je€t, he encled tor the dayy and the court’ 
adjourned. 

On Tuefday, the roth, Mr. Sheridan 
refumed his {peech, and’ expatiated on a 
variety of particulars in the condué of the 
prifoner and the perfons employed by him’ 
in the oppreffion of the begums. To 


elucidate thele obfervatians, be waz pro- 
Ts , 


ceeuing- 
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ceeding to read extraéts from the corref- 
ondence between Mr. Haitings and Mr. 
fiddleton, when he was fuddenly taken 
ill; in confequence of which the court ad-' 
journed. , 
On Friday, the 13th, Mr. Sheridan 
rofe again, and, after adverting to h’s in- 
difpofition the preceding Tuelday, he ob- 
ferved, that the correlpondence between 
Mr. Hattings and Mr. Midleton, which 
had been read, after he was taken il], by 
the clerk and by Mr. Adam, deferved the 
moft minute attention ; for it contained all 
the facts refpe€ting the foul and unmanly 
confpiracy againft the begums. But it 
might be a matter of furprize, how the 
prevate letters, which more particularly 
eltablithed the gui!t of their authors, were 
brought to light. This, he faid, was oc- 
cafioned by a coldnefs that had taken place 
in December 1782, between Mr. Haitings 
and Mr. Middleton. In April 1783, 
Mr. Haftings, in a fudden fit of juttice, 
preferred a charge againtt Mr. Middleton, 
and threw the letters down on the council- 
- board. Whatever was meant by this 
charge, there appeared, faid Mr. Sheridan, 
the fame habitual collufion between them, 
in this tranfaétion, in which they had ever 
lived. By this providential folly, how- 
ever, the private lette:s were produced. 
Mr. Sheridan then teverely animadvert- 
ed on the conduét of fir Elijah Impey, in 
collefing affidavits. At one moment he 
appeared in Oude, at another in Chunar, 
at a third in Benares, colle&ting affidavits. 
The gravity of his bufinefs, and the ra- 
pidity of his movements, made a fingular 
contraft. Like the ghoft, he was heard in 
every quarter crying aloud, fwear! But 
the fimilitude went no farther; he was 
never heard to give the injunction, 


- © Taint not thy mind, ner let thy foul con- 
trive 
§ Againit thy mother ought.” 


A paflage in one of Mr. Middleton's 
letters, in which he exprefled the tender 
folicitude of a futher for the recovery of a 
‘beloved fon, was confidered by Mr. Sheri- 
‘dan as an aggravation of his guilt. For 
how could he be entitled to commendation, 
as the prifoner’s counfel thought, for ma- 
nifeiting this paternal feeling in his own 
hofom, when, at the fame time, he was 
outraying it in others? He would have 
Been lefs culpable, had his heart been in- 
fenfible to paternal tendernefs, and igno- 

‘rant of the reeiprocal and endearing ties of 
pucmt and of child. 


Here Mr. Sheridan gave a chafte and 
beautiful picture of filial duty. —Filial 
duty, he faid, it was impoffible to defcribe 
by words ; but a defeription by words was 
unnecefiary. It was that duty which they 
all felt and underftood, and which 1¢- 
quired noi the powers of language to ex- 
plain. It was more properly to be called 
a principle than a duty. It required nor 
the aid of memory; it needed not the ex- 
ercife of the underftanding ; it awaited not 
the flow deliberations of reafoning; it 
flowed {pontaneoufly from the fountain of 
our feelings; it was involuntary in our 
natures ; it was a quality of our being, 
innate, and coeval with life, which, though 
afterwards cherifhed as a paffion was inde- 
pendent of our mental powers; it was 
earlier than all intelligence in our fouls ; 
it difplayed itfelf in the earlieft impulfes of 
the heart, and was an emotion of fond- 
nefs that returned in {miles of gratitude 
the affustionate folicitudes, the tender anxi- 
eties, the endearing attentions experienced 
before memory began, but which were not 
lefs dear for not being remembered. It 
was the facrament of nature in our hearts, 
by which the union of parent and child 
was fealed and rendered perfe& in the com- 
munity of love, and which, ftrengthening 
and mpening with life, acquired vigour 
from the underftanding, and was moi 
lively and aftive when moit wanted; when 
thofe who had fupported infancy were 
finking into age, oak hes infirmity and 
decreyttude found their beft folace in the 
affections of the children they had reared. 
—But he was afhamed to take up fo much 
of their lordhhips time in attempting to 
give a cold picture of filial duty, when he 
faw fo many breathing teftimonies in that 
aflembly, and when he faw every feature 
beaming and ereéting itfelf in confeflion 
of the univerfa! principle. 

Adverting to the meafures that had been 
taken to coerce the reluétant nabob, Mr. 
Sheridan obferved, that the wretched prince 
had certainly no alternative but compli- 
ance, when he saw four regiments march 
into the heart of his territories, and when, 
in the hand ftretched out, in a friendly at- 
titude, and promifing protection, he be- 
held the dagger concealed. A {fituation, 
like this, was unparalleled: obliged to de- 
prive the friends and favourites of his fa- 
ther of their jaghires; with a hand re- 
luctantly impious, to plunder the trea- 
fures of his mother; and compelled to all 
this by his dear friends and allics, the 
Englith! Turn over the annals of Taci- 
tus, or the luminous pages of on 
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and among the molt nefarious aétions of 
the moft nefarious men in the revolution of 
ages, no guilt could be found more enor- 
mous than this. 

The begums, continued Mr. Sheridan, 
were firft found guilty to the amount of 
600,0001. and then, becaufe it was in- 
tended that their guilt fhould keep pace 
with the wants of the company, a defici- 
ency was difcovered in the eath fide of the 
ledger ; and they were then found guilty 
of another rebellion, to the value of 
250,0001. more, Was not the meafure 
of their guilt yet compleated ? No. After 
after all their hordes had been explored 
and ranfacked, their very apparel and 
jewels were ftripped from them, carried to 
Calcutta, and under pretence of a fale, 
difpofed of for a quarter part of their va- 
jue. It was upon this occafion that the 
Monny begum exclaimed, ‘ By fatal ex- 
perience I have learned, that even gold lo- 
fes its value when it is known to come 
from me!'. —Without doubt, thofe ladies 
could not but feel the injuitice and cruelty 
of this unmerited treatment; but their 
feeble refiflance to the feizure of their trea- 
fures had been treated as {queamifh and 
capricious; becaufe, in fan, they had 
a fort of whimfical weaknefs and feminine 
objestion to being farved—(a mot hearty 
laugh.) Thus, without any recourle to 
the inftitutes of Juftinian, without con- 
fulting Grotius, Puffendorff, or any other 
writer on legiflation, the begums were 
tried by the multiplication table, they were 
found guilty on the rule of three, and 
condemned on the ftatutes of Cocker’s 
arithmeticm-(a moft violent laugh.) 

Mr. Sheridan next turned to the cruel 
manner in which the orders were put in 
execution, foppofing; for a moment, that 
the begums had deferved punifhment. 
Even in that cafe, what treafon had the 
females and their children committed, who 
were in the Khord Mahal, a building dif- 
tin& from the Zenana. Yet thefe perfons 
had their afylum furrounded, and, when 
perifhing with famine, were reduced to the 
dilgracetul fituation of expofing their per- 
fons, and in the attempt to break out, were 
beat back with fticks. The dreadful fitua- 
tion of thofe miferable wretches, frantic 
with hunger, has been already mentioned. 
But crueltics were alfo exercifed on the two 
eunuchs, the minifters of the begums. 
The attempt to corrupt their fidelity was 
atrocious. A featfold was prepared for 
the elde(t of them ; and not contented with 
double-ironing both, the reverend old man 
was thus pubiicly difgraced and fcourged. 
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Search the world round, continued Mr. 
Sheridan, for a€tions of fuperlative per- 
fidy ; count up all the cruelties of Domi- 
tian and Caligula, and they will not bear 
a competition with the prefent fccne of 
guilt. The tyrants of antiquity were 
bern to no controul; they had no 
equals, nor any perfon bold enough to 
call them to account. In them could be 
perceived great guilt conduéted to its true 
end; tyranny affitted by its never-failing 
attendant, open, bold, and avowed fraud ; 
but the cafe was different with the gentle- 
man at the bar. He was educated in a 
confined mercantile line, accuftomed to 
obey, continually in the habits of review-: 
ing his own aétions, and always account- 
able to his mafters, the India company, 
for his adminiftration, He too was born 
and educated in the glorious principles of 
equal freedom ; in a country, who'e boaft 
and glory it was to diffeminate thoie prin- 
ciples wherever its victories, its power, or 
its virtues pervaded. That fuch a man 
fhou'd become a tyrant, militated agarnit 
every rational principle of man. Yet here 
we faw the monfter—a philofophic il tyrant 
—a cool, deliberate, reafoning tyrant—- 
who violated the rights of man with a per- 
fe& con{cioufnefs of what thofe rights were 
—and who, endowed with the knowledge 
of the equal rank as to freedom, granted 
by the Deity to human kind, arraigned the 
wifdom of Providence by oppofing its dif. 
penfations in favour of his fpecies. A ty- 
rant againit man was a libeller of God. 
Approaching to a conclufion, Mr. She- 
ridan obferved, that an enquiry having 
been ordered into the affair of the begums, 
by the direftors of the Eat India com. 
pany, Mr Haftings had contrived to itifle 
that enquiry, by filencing the council at 
Calcutta, by this expreffion, ‘ The ma- 
jefty of juftice muft be approached with 
folicitation.——-This Mr, Sheridan trested 
as a piece of bombaitic jargon. ¢ ‘The ma- 
jetty of juftice,” faid he, in the eyes ot 
Mr. Hattings, was a being of terrific hor- 
rora dreadful ido) piaced in the gleam of 
groves, acceffible only to cringing iuppli- 
cation, and which mutt be approached with 
offerings, and worthipped by facrifice. 
The majefty of Mr. Hattings was a being 
whofe decrees were written with blood, 
and whofe oracles were at once abfcure and 
terrible. From fuch an idol I turn my 
eyes with horror 5 I turn them here to this 
dignified and high tribunal, where the Ma- 
jetty of Juftice really fits enthroned. Here 
I perceive the Majetty of Jultice in her 
proper robes of truth and mricy— chatte 
Tra and 
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and fimple—acceffible and patient—awful 
without feverity——inquifitive without mean- 
nefs. 1 fee’ her enthroned, and fitting in 
judgment on a great and momentous caufe, 
in which the happinefs of millions is in- 
volved. Pardon me, my lords, if I pre- 
fume to fay, that in the de-iion of this 
great caule you are to be envied as well as 
venerated. You poffefs the higheft dif- 
tinétion of the human charaéter ; for when 
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you render your ultimate voice on this 
caufe, illuftrating the dignity of the an. 
ceftors from whom you fpring, juftifying 
the folemn afleveration which you make— 
vindicating the people of whom you are a 
part—-and manifefting the intelligenee of 
the times im which you live— you will do 
fuch an a&t of mercy and blefling to man, 
as no men but yourfelves are able to grant, 
* My lords, I have done !* 


A Recent Instance of fingular INTEGRITY. 


To the Evitor of the UnNiversaAL MaGazine. 


SIR, 

PERMIT me, through the channel of 
your afeful mifcellany, to convey to 
the public an inftance of fuch integrity in 
@ poor man, as feems well entitled to fuch 
a diftin&tion, and which will deferve more 

jmitation than it will probably obtain. 
Mr. Morgan, cheefemonger, No. 48, 
Holborn, having feme time ago occafion 
to pay sool. into a publick office, had 
the morey in a bag, which he loft by 
the way, and did not mifs till teo late to 
recover it, by re-tracing the road he had 
paffed. He confulted fome friends upon 
the propriety of advertifing his lofs, who 
ridiculed the very idea of recovering the 
money by fuch an expedient, concluding, 
no doubt, that no man’s honefty was proof 
againft a hundred guineas. It is not dif- 
agreeable to refleé&t that they were mifta- 
ken.— Mr. Morgan <advertifed ‘his lofs, 
offering a reward of ten guineas. The 


money had been picked up by a Mr. Wil- 
fon, a r fhoemaker, in Church-lane, 
St. Maitin’s in the Fields, and carefully 
preferved by him, in the expectation of 
feeing it advertifed ; and when it was fo, 
the cafh was reftored to Mr. Morgan with 
out deluy, and the reward, of courie, 
paid to Mr. Wilfon; who declared, how- 
ever, that he would not have accepted it, 
had not his circum{tances compelled him, 
and that his difficulties at the time were 
fuch as to make him look upon ten guineas 
as a providential relief. I need not add 
any reflexions upon fuch an anecdote, as 
the plain tale of virtue is its higheft pane- 
gyrick.—But I hope the infertion of it in 
your Magazine, may be ufeful both to 
others, and to Mr. Wilfon himfelf. 


Oxford-ftreet, 


June 20, 1788. Tuo. Dosson, 


CIRCUITS appointed for the SUMMER AsSISEs, 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Lord Kenyon and Mr. Baron Perryn. 
BErkhhire, Monday, July 7, at Abing- 
don. ? 


Oxfordfhire, Wednefay 9, at Oxford. 
Worcetterfhire and City, Saturday r2, at 
Woiceiter. 
Gloucelterhhive and City, Wednefilay 16, 
at Gloucefter. 
Monmouthfhire, Saturday 19, at Mon- 
mouth. * : 
Herefordthire, Tuefday 22, at Hereford, 
Salop, Saturday 26, at Shrewfbury. 
Staffordfhire, Wednefday 30, at Stafford. 


HOME CIRCUIT. 


Lord Loughborough and Mr. Juftice Heath. 


Herts, Monday, June 39, at Hertford. 
Effex, Wednetday, July 2, at Chelmstord. 
Kent, Monday 7, at Maiditone. 

e- $ “s 


Suffex, Friday 11, at Horfham. 
Surry, Monday 14, at Guildford. 


WESTERN CIRCULT. 


Lord Chief Baron Eyre and Mr. Juftice 
Buller. 


Hampfhire, Tuefday, July 1,atWinchefter. 
Wiltihire, Saturday 5, at Saium. 

Poole, Thurfday 10, at Poole. 
Dorfetthire, Tine fame day, at Dorchefter, 
Devenfhire, Monday 14, at Excter. 
Cornwall, Monday 21, at Bodwin. 
Somerfetthire, Monday 28, at Wells. 
Briftel, Monday, Aug. 4, at Briftol. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


Mr. Juftice Afhhurft and Mr. Juttice 
Willon. 


Northamptonhire, Tueflay, July 2, at 
Northampion. 
Rutland- 
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Rutlandfhire, Friday, July 4, at Oakham. 

Lincolnfhire and City, Saturday 5, at 
Lincoln. 

Nottinghamfhire and Town, Thurfday 10, 
at Nottingham. 

Derbythire, Saturday 12, at Derby. 

Leicefterfhireand Borough, Wedneiday 16, 
at Leicefter. 

Coventry, Saturday 19, at Coventry. 

Warwickthire, The fameday, at Warwick. 


NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Juftice Gould and Mr. Baron Hotham. 


Bucks, Monday, June 30, at Bucking- 
ham. 

Bedfordthire, Thurfday, July 3, at Bed- 
ford. 

Huntingdonthire, Saturday 5, at Hunting- 
don. 

Cambridgefhire, Monday 7, at Cambridge. 

Suffolk, Thuriday 10, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 

Noifolk, Monday 14, at the Cafile of 
Norwich. 

City of Norwich, The fame day, at the 
Guildhall of the fame Town. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Juftice Grofeand Mr. Baron Thomfon, 


‘City of York and County of the fame, 


Saturday, July s, at the Guildhall of 
the {aic city. 
Yorkthire, The fameday, at the Caftle of 


York. 


Birtus, Marriaces, DEeaTus, 
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Durham, Tuefday, July is, at the Caftle 
of Durham. 

Town of Newcaftle upon Tyne and Coun- 
ty of the Town, Saturday 19, at the 
Guildhall of the fame Town. 

Northumberland, The fame day, at News 
cattle upon Tyne. 

Cumberland, Friday 25, at Carlifle, 

Weltmoreland, Wednefday 30, at Ap- 

leby. 

Latncathire, Saturday, Augult 2, at the 
Caitle of Lancafter, 


NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
Jaracs Hayes, efq. Thomas Potter, efq. 


Merionethfhire, Tuefday, July 22, at 
Do'gelly. 

Caernarvonthire, Monday 28, at Caer- 
narvon, ' 
Anglefey, Saturday, Auguft 2, at Beav- 

maris. 


CAERMARTHEN CIRCUIT, 


William Beard, efq. Archibald ‘Mac- 
donald, efq. 


Caermarthenfhire, Saturday, Auguft 2, at 
Caermarthen, 

County Borough of Caermarthen, The 
fame day. 

Pembrokefhire, Friday 8, at Haverford- 
Welt. 

Town and County of Haverford-Weft, 
The fame day. 

Cardiganfhire, Thurfday 14, at Cardigan. 


PrREFERMENTS, Promorions, and 


New Pesuicarions for May /a}.——Thofe for June wall be given in the 


SuPpPLEMENT. 


BIRTHS. 
A Son to the lady of William Egerton, 
efq. Grofvenor-iquare 

A daughter to the lady of William 
Wrightion, eq. 

A daughter to the lady of fir David 
Carnegie, bart. 

A ton to the right hon. lady Charlotte 
Denys, at Ealton Cattle, Northamptonfhire. 


MARRIAGES. 
ICHARD Calvert, efq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Mrs, Ediall, of Boreham, in 
Effex. 

James Peter Auriel, eiq. of Stratford- 
p'ace, to Miis Emmeline Jelf, daughter 
of the late Andrew Jelf, efq. of Pened-hill, 
Surry. 

Rev, James Rogers, of Rainfcombe, in 
Wilts, to Mifs Newman, daughter of 


Francis Newman, ef. of Cadbury-houfee 
Gilbert Eaft, efq. eldeft fon of fir Wile 

liam Eaft, bart. to Mifs. Jolliffe, eldeit 

daughter of William Jolliffe, efg. 

Capt. Speediman, of the hon. Eaft-Ind‘a 
company’s artillery, at Madras, to Miis 
M. E. Darke, daughter of Mr. Darke, of 
Ludgate-hill. 

Sir Egerton Leigh, bart. te Mis Beave 
eham, daughter of the late fir Edward 
Boughten, bart. of Lawford-hall, in the 
county of Warwick. 

J. H. Brown, of Badger, in Shropfhire, 
efq. to Mifs Hay, eldett daughter of the 
late hon. Edward Hay, governor of Bar- 
badoes 

Captain Oakes, of the navy, to Mifs 
Crauford, at Gre:na-green, 

William Rochfort, efq. nephew to the 
late right hon. the earl of Belvedere, to 

Mis 
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Mifs Sperling, daughter to Henry Sperling, 

of Dynes-hall, in the county of Eflex, efq. 
Dr. Hodfon, of Hatton-itreet, to Mifs 

Clarkfon, of Market-itreet, St. James's. 

Sir Edmund Affleck, bart. rear admiral 
of the red, to Mrs. Smithers, a widow 
lady from New-York. 

Daniel William Stow, efq. of the Ge- 
neral Poft-office, to Mils Harriot Biough- 
ton, of Great Ruffel-ftreet, Bloomfbury. 

Fhomas Marfhall, efq. of the Stamp- 
office, to Mrs. Webber, ef Brittol. 

Henry Curzon, efq. of Waterperry, 
Oxfordhhire, eldeft fon of thehon Francis 
Roper, to Mifs Hawkins, daugh'er of 
Thomas Hawt ins, efq. of Nafh court, in 
thecounty of Kent. : 

The earl of Plymouth, tothe hon. Mifs 
Archer, one of the daughters of the late 
lord Archer. ; 

Frederick John Pigou, efq. of Berner’s- 
ftreet, to Mifs Louifa Minchin, daughter 
of Humphrey Minchin, efqg. member for 
Oakhampton. 

William Thoyts, ef. of Sulhamfted- 
abbot, Berks, to Miis Jane Newman, 
daughter of Abraham Newman, efq. of 
Fenchurch ftreet. 

Rev. Thomas Scotman, A.M. chap- 
Yain to Jord Carteiet, and vicar of Fifherton- 
Delamer, in Wiltihire, to Mifs Hand, 
youngeft daughter of the late rev. Chrifto- 
pher Hand, rector of Aller, in Somerfet. 


DEATHS. 
RY: Algernon Frampton, B. D. many 
years rector of Tokenham, in the 

eounty of Wilts. 

Lord Borington, colonel of the Devon 
militia. 

Charles Jackfon, jun. efy. of the Ge- 
neral Pott-office. 

Nathaniel Peach, efq. of Bownham- 
houfe, Gloucelterfhire. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bathurft, of Hereford. 

Jane dowager vifcountels Galloway, re- 
li& of John vifcount Galloway. 

Rev. Mr. Collinfon, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. a 

Jofeph Girdler, efq. one of his majefly’s 
julticcs of the peace forthe county of Mid- 
dlefex. 

Right hon. Rachael lady Le Defpencér, 
widow of fir Robert Auflen, bart. 

Rev. Dr. Pye, prebendary of Rochefter. 

Henry Walter, efg. late of the boaid of 
trade, at Bengal. 

The hon. Mr. Radclyffe, fon to the 
earl of Derwentwater, and uncle to the 
prefeht earl of Newburgh, 
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Thomas Bowles, efq. at Blackheath, 
- Right hon. lady Mulgrave, in Harley- 
reet. 
George Litchfield, efq. in Etfexeitreet, in 
the Strand. 
Leonard Samuel Nafkell, efq. formerly 
a barrifter at law. 
John Edward Boultflower, efq. one of 
the fixty clerks of the court of chancery. 


PREFERMENTS. 
R EV. James Burton, M. A. to be 
chaplain in erdinary to the king. 

Rev. Henry Jackfon Clofe, B.A. to 
the re€tory of Hitcham in Suffolk. 

Rev. James Burton, M. A. to be one 
of the chaplains in ordinary to his majefty. 

Rev. Henry Jackfon Clofe, B. A. to the 
reftory of Hitcham, in Suffolk. 

Rev. William Rofs, to the church or 
chapel at Cromarty. 

Rev. George Cruickthank, to be affift- 
ant and fucceflor to the Rev. James Ogil- 
vie, thinifter of Rothes, in the prefbytery 
of Aberlour. 

Rev. Andrew Hutton, to the church anid 
parith of Edrelt, in the prefbytery of Bie- 
chine, 

Rev. Charles Machardy, to the united 
churches and parifhes of Crathie and Brae- 
mar, in the prefbytery of Kincardine-Oniel, 
and county of Aberdeen. ' 


PROMOTIONS. 
D R. Benjamin Mofeley to be phyfician 
in ordinary to the duke of York. 

Hugh lord Fortefcue to be lord lieute- 
nant of Devonthire. 

Colonel James Campbell, knighted. 

Sir George Yonge, bart. and vice ad- 
miral Alexander Hood to be knights of 
the bath. 

Hon. George Jocelyn, George Rowlfon, 
and Charles Henry Coote, eigrs. to be 
commiffioners and overseers of barrécks in 
Treland. 

Theearl of Leven to be high commif- 
fioner of the general aflumbly of the church 
of Scotland. 

The earl of Leven to be his majeity’s 
high commiffioner to the general aflembly 
of the church of Scotland. 

Robert Hodfhon Cay, efq. to be one of 
the four commiffaries of Edinburgh. 

Mr. M‘Donald to be commiffary of the 
commiflariot of Glafgow. 

Mr. John Horfeburgh, and Mr. Tho, 
Horfeburgh, his fon, to be conjunét deputy 
keepers of the regilter of fafines and re- 
vertions for the faire of Fife. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 
CHenier’s Prefent State of Morecco, 2 
vol, 8vo. 125s. 
Bell's Syifem of Surgery, Vol. 6, 6s. 
6d. boards. 
Thoughts on the Divine Goodnefs, 8vo. 
6s. 
Brother Peter to Brother Tom, a Poem, 


Se 
' Adventures of the Watch, 12mo. 3s. 
fewed. 

Parfons’ Effays on Education, 12mo. 
as. 6d. fewed. 

Frend’s Thoughts on Subfcription to 
Religious Tefts, 1s. 

Effay on Signals, 8vo. 7s. 

Mrs. Davies’ Letters to her Children, 
z2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed, 

Mis. Marfhal’s Letters for the Improve- 
ment of Youth, 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Country Book Club, a poem, 2s. 6¢. 

Bicknel’s Patriot King, a Tragedy, 2s. 
éd. 

Heloife, or the Siege of Rhodes, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

White's Cicero's Orations againft Verres, 
gto. 11. as. 

Kelham’s Doomfday Book illuftrated, 


Porrett’s Clariffa, a Tragedy, 8vo. 5s. 
fewed. 

The Regent, a Tragedy, 1s. 6d. 

Charaéleriftics of Public Spirit and Na- 
tional Virtue, rs. 

Flowers ot Modern Travellers, 2 vol. 
32Mo. 7s. 

Pratt's Humanity, a Poem, 5s. 

Hunter’s Obfervations on the Difeafes 
of the Army in, Jamaica, 8vo. 6s. 

A True Eftimate of the Light of Hu- 
man Learning and ef Divine Infpiration, 


6s 


Embanafled Attachment, 2 vol. 12m@. 


7S. 

Falconer’s Diflertation on the Influence 
of the Paffions upon Diforders of the Body, 
Svo. 38. boards. 
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Volney’s Confiderations on the War 
with the Turks, 2s 6d. 
Senfe againft Sound, 2s. 
Gibbon’s Hiftory of the Roman Em- 
pire, vol. 4. 5. 6, 4to. 31. 3s. boards. 
Calliope, a Colleétion of Engtifh, Scots, 
and Irifh Songs, 8vo. 7s. 
Art of Ringins, remo. 5s. 
The Medical Reform, 2s. 6d. 
Jones” Effay on Diftortions of the Spine, 
8vo. 5s. 
The Half-pay Officer, 3 vol. 12mo. gs. 
Confiderations on the relative Situation 
of France and the United States, 8vo. 73. 
Julia de Gramont, 2 vol. fin. 8vo. gs. 
Tit for Tat, a Comedy, 4s. 
Smith's Effay on the Variety of the Hu- 
man Species, 8vo. 48. 6d. fewed, 
The Medical Memento, 1s. . 
Renwick’s Sclicitudes of Abfence, 12mo. 
4s. fewed. 
Drayton's England's Heroical Epiftles, 
fm. 8vo 4s. fewed. 
Lindfay’s Addrefs in Vindication of 
Prieftley, 8vo. 6s. 
Memoirs of the Mifs Holmibys, 2 vol. 
42mo. 6s. 
Remarks on the Enormous Expence of 
Education at Cambridge, rs. 
Moir’s Gleanings, or Fugitive Pieccs, 
2 vol. fm. 8vo. ros. 6d. bo rds. 
Hudfen’s Mitcellaneous Poems, 1s. 
Lavater’s Aphorifins on Man, 12mo, 
38. 6d. 
-Lily’s Accidence enlarged, 1s. 6d. 
Elementa Metrica, 1s. 6d, 
The Temporal Government of the 
Pope's State, 8vo. 5s. 
Difney’s Difcourfes, 8vo. 786 
Home’s Diflertation on the Properties of 
Pus, 2s. 6d. 
Peart’s Generation of Animal Heat in- 
veftigated, 2s. 6d. 
Variety, a Colleftion of Effays, 12me. 
38. 6d. 
Keate’s Cafes of the Hydrocele, 2s. 


TO CUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amanda, by Viola; On the King’s Birth Day dy J. Pearfon ; and A Poem on the 
Lakes by W. Hadwen ; will be inferted in our Supplement, and, if poffible, an Ex- 


ira from Mr. Morrifon’s Tran ation. 


The Correfpondent, who defires a diflant Hint, is informed, that bis Deferiptive 
Poem, entitled A ***** 4% ***, bas many local Circumftances that are not juf- 
ficiently explained. The immoderate Length oj his Elegiac RefleBions is an injur- 
mountable Objedtion to them. His tavo fmallefi Pieces have nothing friking either in 
the Sentiment or Compofition. And awe mufi farther objerve, that although a fingle 
acknowledged Line may Jometimes be allowed to be taken, yet that many Lines together’ 
are injufferable. * Real Genius, like real Opulence, fbould not floop to borrow. 


E.S. is unfortunate in making Milfs B. rhyme to {ee.. 
W.HLR. is Somewhat obture: ~"* bas 


The Eflay on Nature is too phyfical for our MYfcellany. 


Prices 
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